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LITERATURE. 


William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland. 
Being a sketch of his military life and 
character, chiefly as exhibited in the Gene- 
ral Orders of H.R.H., 1745-1747. By 
Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, 
M.A., Vicar of Newton Valence, Hants. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 1876.) 


Mr. CampBeLtL MActLAcHLaN is already known 
as the editor of the journal of the late Sir 
Neil Campbell, an interesting record of 
Napoleon I., as the discrowned Emperor 
appeared at Elba to the Military Commis- 
sioner of the British Government. Like its 
predecessor, the volume before us is largely 
compiled from family papers; but its hero 
is a warrior of a different type from the 
general who designed the march on Ulm, 
and the age it illustrates has little in com- 
mon with the tempestuous time of the 
French Revolution. A maternal ancestor of 
Mr. Maclachlan—a Lieutenant Archibald 
Campbell of the 3rd Dragoons—who was 
present at Fontenoy and Culloden, and from 
1745 to 1747 served as Judge-Advocate to 
the British army, made and left behind him 
an exact transcript of the General Orders of 
the Duke of Cumberland, during this part 
of the career of that prince ; and this study, 
as we may fairly call it, of the military life 
and conduct of the Duke, and of the events 
in which he was a foremost actor, has been 
mainly composed from this old collection, 
with the addition of details, for the most 
part drawn from contemporary and trust- 
worthy sources. The result is an agreeable 
book, if not one of peculiar value, or likel 

to be of enduring interest. Mr. Maclachlan, 
although he thinks otherwise, will scarcely 
disturb the verdict of history as to the 
powers of the “ Martial Boy” of Carlyle, 
the outwitted sluggard of Hastenbeck, the 
capitulating champion of Closterseven, whose 
command marks the time when the British 
army had sunk to the lowest point of its 
fame. Nor will he greatly change the 
traditional judgment—attested by a good 
deal of evidence —on the humanity of 
the “Butcher of Culloden ;” indeed, many 
passages in this volume prove that the 
solitary victory of Cumberland was stained 
by harsh and relentless cruelty. In some 
respects, however, he has brought out 
merits in his hero’s character which had 
escaped notice ; he has shown that, besides 
being brave to a fault, the Duke was a “ good 
officer ” in the phrase of the camp—strict 
in discipline, attentive to the wants of his 
troops, and not without real skill in tactics, 
though ignorant of the higher parts of his 





art; and he has made it at least probable 
that some of the tales of what followed 
Culloden are illfounded, or were paralleled in 
contemporary warfare. We can collect, too, 
from the General Orders and other docu- 
ments in this little book, an instructive 
account of the ordinary state and organisa- 
tion of the British army in the middle of the 
reign of George II.; and Mr. Maclachlan’s 
sketches of the lives and fortunes of some of 
the companions in arms of the Duke are 
occasionally graphic, and not without inter- 
est. 

William Augustus, afterwards Duke of 
Cumberland, was born in 1721. Under the 
auspices of the accomplished Princess Caro- 
line, he was educated with more attention 
and care than was usually the case with 
princes of his day; and from his earliest 
teens he “‘ played at soldiers,” like most of 
the royal nurslings of the time. If we may 
judge, however, from his spelling and lan- 
guage—bad even beyond the standard of 
the age—he owed little to knowledge or 
letters; and his military acquirements were 
never more than those of an able and clear- 
headed martinet. Having seen war for the 
first time at Dettingen—he displayed the 
courage of his race on the field—he was, 
after the evil fashion of the day, invested 
suddenly with supreme command; and in 
his twenty-fifth year he was placed at the head 
of the British contingent of the Allied Armies, 
and sent to contend against Saxe in Belgium. 
His General Orders, as we have said, give us 
a clear idea of the nature of the force of 
which the Duke had become the leader. 
His army was about 28,400 strong; but 
though a solid and strong mass, it was very 
different from the efficient array which 
England could now send into the field. The 
troops, ill-trained and but little cared for, 
were held together by an iron discipline which 
revealed itself in atrocious punishments ; 
and, in too many instances, even the higher 
officers were fine gentlemen above their pro- 
fession. All that related, too, to the arms 
and equipment of the soldiery was defective 
and cumbrous; the bayonet was weak and the 
musket ponderous ; and, as Prestonpans and 
Falkirk were soon to show, the stiff forma- 
tions of foot and horsemen were rather im- 
posing than really strong. It was in 
“‘ mobility,” however, and power of march- 
ing that the inferiority of the army was 
most apparent. The guns, for the most 
part horsed by contractors, or even by 
peasants on the line of march, were often 
leagues in the rear of the columns ; the mass 
of impedimenta, tents, waggons, trains, 
carriages, and equipages of all kinds was 
enormous; and except to one or two great 
chiefs of the time, celerity seemed of no 
importance. A conspicuous instance of this 
was seen in the operations of this very cam- 
paign. The Duke assumed his command in 
April 1745, and set off at once from his 
camp near Brussels, his object being to 
relieve Tournay, 4nvested by Saxe with an 
overwhelming force. The allied army, how- 
ever, moving rather like a caravan than a 
martial array, took ten days in reaching the 
Scheldt, a distance of only fifty miles; and, 
even as it was, it seems to have left a great 
part of its magazines behind. 

This movement led to the greatest victory 








ever won by France over a British army. 
We shall not dwell on the scenes of Fontenoy, 
for they are scarcely noticed in the present 
volume, and who could improve Carlyle’s 
most graphic description? Having en- 
trenched his army within positions of well- 
nigh irresistible strength, Saxe offered battle 
to his young antagonist ; and Cumberland, 
against the advice of Konigseck, his veteran 
and experienced Austrian colleague, fell into 
the snare that had been laid for him. After 
two attacks on the French flanks had failed, 
a British column of imposing force was 
marched by the Duke against Saxe’s centre, 
in the hope of carrying the one point in the 
field comparatively free from the hostile 
batteries, and of reaching the distant and 
protected enemy. Fora time the onset was 
irresistible ; disregarding the guns that 
searched the ranks, the men gained the crest 
of the French position and even swept away 
the first line of foemen; but there, like the 
Imperial Guard at Waterloo, it was met on 
all sides by a converging fire ; and, vigorously 
charged on either flank, it was ultimately 
driven in defeat from the field. What is 
most noticeable in Mr. Maclachlan’s work is, 
that according to many reports of the day 
the French were as cruel after Fontenoy as 
the Duke is said to have been at Culloden, 
the inference being that in both cases there 
was a great deal of untrue rumour, and that 
war in that age was always inhnoman. All 
this, doubtless, deserves attention; but we 
must add the assumed comparison is not 
borne out in some respects; and it would 
have been a better defence for Cumberland 
to have urged that rebellion was always 
attended with frightful penalties in those 
times, as witness the horrors of the Cevennes 
revolt. The following is a sketch from a 
contemporary writer of the defeated British 
leader at Fontenoy :— 


“ Foremost past their line came the Duke him- 
self, a large man, with a fair round face and the full 
eyes of his family, clad in the wide-sleeved coat of 
the times, anda small three-cornered laced hat 
barely covering a comely white periwig. In 
common with most of his friends, the Duke 
wore the large horseman jack-boots in which 
Charles XII. seemed to take such pride. He was 
mounted on the same tall grey horse which, in the 
following year, carried him to the sanguinary 
battle of Culloden.” 


The defeat of Fontenoy was mainly due 
to the inconsiderate rashness of the Duke ; 
and great as British exploits have certainly 
been, mere courage, in the British as in 
other armies, will not supply the want of 
science or skill. The conduct of Cumber- 
land after the battle seems decisive against 
him as a leader in war. There was no rea- 
son, it would appear, why the Allied Army 
should not have again tried to relieve 
Tournay, or at least have held its ground 
on the Scheldt; and Saxe, rndely shaken by 
his dear-bought success, made no attempt to 
improve the victory. But, whether from 
incapacity or divided counsels, the French 
were allowed to do as they pleased ; Tour- 
nay, Ghent, and Bruges fell in succession ; 
in a few weeks all Flanders was lost ; and 
the Duke abandoned Belgium as quickly as, 
years afterwards, his grandnephew, the 
Duke of York—a general of much the same 
stamp—retired before the young levies of 
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Jourdan. Horace Walpole thus scoffingly 
describes this discomfiture :— 

“ All yesterday we were in the utmost consterna- 
tion! An express came the night before from 
Ostend, with an account of the French army in 
Flanders having seized Ghent and Bruges, cut off 
a detachment of 4,000 men, surrounded our army, 
who must be cut to pieces or surrender them- 
selves prisoners, and that the Duke was gore to 
the Hague, but that the Dutch had signed a neu- 
trality. You will allow that here are ample sub- 
jects for confusion? To-day we are a little re- 
lieved by finding that we have lost but 500 men 
instead of 4,000, and that an army which is su- 
perior by half to theirs is safe behind a river.” 

The retreat of the Duke from the Low 
Countries was accelerated by pressing dan- 
ger at home. Within three months after 
Fontenoy Charles Edward had landed at Moi- 
dart, and before long Europe heard with 
amazement that a motley handful of High- 
land mountaineers had routed a veteran 
British force, and were boldly advancing 
south of the Tweed. We may observe in 
passing it is a mistake to suppose that 
Prestonpans and other engagements dis- 
prove the maxim that untrained levies can- 
not hope to contend against disciplined 
troops; the fact is, the claymore in the 
hands of the practised clansman was more 
than a match for the clumsy bayonet of that 
generation ; and the Highlanders, besides, 
had a system of tactics which made them 
formidable in the highest degree to the heavy 
battalions of the eighteenth century. More- 
over, Cope, Wade, and Hawley were pedan- 
ticdullards ; and there is reason to believe that 
a good many officers were at best lukewarm 
in the cause of King George. At this crisis 
the command in the North was given, per- 
haps rightly, by the King to his son, a 
natural champion of his menaced throne ; 
and in November 1745 the Duke took the 
field, at the head of nearly 10,000 men, to 
oppose the Pretender’s daring advance. His 
movements again showed how unequal he 
was to anything like great operations in 
war. Lord George Murray, who had out- 
gencraled Wade, and had slipped past him by 
a march on Carlisle, deceived the Duke by a 
like kind of manoeuvre. A demonstration 
caused the British army to incline west- 
wards and approach Cheshire; and a rapid 
counter-march brought the clans to Derby, 
giving them a start of many miles on their 
enemy. On the 4th of December 1745, the 
little Highland column, about 5,000 strong, 
was nearer London by at least two marches 
than the force which had been despatched to 
destroy it; and this alone condemns the 
Duke asa general. This is not the place to 
discuss the question whether if the clans 
had pushed on to the capital, according 
to Charles Edward’s entreaties, a revo- 
lution would have changed the dynasty, 
and the House of Stuart would have 
regained the throne. It is difficult to 
suppose, had the advance been made, that 
the troops at Finchley would not have 
checked the foe until Wade and Cumberland 
had closed on his rear, and that absolute ruin 
would not have fallen in a few weeks on the 
rash enterprise. Yet history is full of strange 
instances of the success of sudden and bold 
adventures ; and when we recollect that the 
House of Hanover had no hold, at this time, 
on the national heart, and that public 





opinion in England seemed indifferent to 
the result of the contest, it is impossible not 
to feel doubts on the subject. 

On the retreat of the Highland army from 
Derby the Duke undertook an easy pursuit. 
He received, however, a severe check near 
Kendal, and was summoned southward to 
command the force designed to repel the 
French invasion which the Pretender’s suc- 
cess had rendered imminent. Before long 
he was again on his way to Scotland, the 
disgraceful defeat of Hawley at Falkirk 
having caused the dismissal of that general ; 
and he reached Aberdeen in March 1746, 
at the head of 9,000 or 10,000 men, after a 
winter march of no little hardship. His 
General Orders attest his regard for his 
troops, and his anxious care for their wants ; 
in fact, he was “a true soldier’s friend ;”’ 
and this, with his great personal courage, 
was the secret of his popularity with them. 
The composition of his staff in this cam- 
paign shows how many men of the Highland 
families were in arms on the side of the 
House of Hanover; indeed, several clans 
had declared for the Duke ; yet a remarkable 
address in this volume proves that he dis- 
trusted some at least of his officers. ‘“ The 
red eye of battle closed in despair at Cul- 
loden ’’ on the ruined hopes of the House of 
Stuart; and the Duke has some right to 
praise for the victory. He had always had 
an aptness for tactics ; and the dispositions 
by which he contrived to baffle the terrible 
charge of the clansmen were, if not original, 
at least sensible. It was no great merit, 
however, to 1put an enemy dispirited, 
starving, and outnumbered twofold; and 
even as it was, the folly of one clan had 
much to do with the result of the battle. 
Mr. Maclachlan examines at length the evi- 
dence as to the alleged barbarities of the 
victors; and we incline to think they have 
been overrated, nor is it atall likely that the 
Duke encouraged a revolting display of 
shameless licence. Yet his correspondence 
advises ‘“‘ blood-letting;’’ such a General 
Order as this speaks for itself, and we should 
add the Jacobites always have said that 
quarter was given in the Highland army: 
“ A captain and fifty men to march imme- 
diately to the field of battle, and search all 
cottages in the neighbourhood for rebels. 
The officer and men will take notice that the 
publick orders of the rebels yesterday were to 
give us no quarter.” 

The savage practice was rigidly enjoined 
of starving the Highlanders into submis- 
sion :— 

“Tf any soldier, soldier’s wife, or any other 
person belonging to the army is known to sell or 
give any meal to any Highlander, or any person of 
the country, they shall be first whiped severely 
for disobeying this order, and then put upon meal 
and water in the Provost for a fourthnight... . 
Lord George Sackville and Captain Chadwick to 
give — orders for separating all the cattle fitt 
to be killed for the use of ye army, the rest to be 
drove southward.” 

Such punishments, besides, as these show 
that discipline must have been greatly re- 
laxed : ‘“‘ Samuel Kelsell, of Wolf’s (8th), to 
receive 1,000 lashes. .. . Wm. Pitt, John 
Rogers, Jno. Prendergast, Jas. More, and 
John Graham condemned to receive 1,500 
lashes each,” &c. &c. 

Notwithstanding all this, it may be said 





that what was done in Scotland after Cul- 
loden was not to be compared in point of 
cruelty with the atrocities of the Royalists 
in 1798 in Ireland, which, like those of 
Cromwell in 1649, have never been censured 
as they deserve. 

This volume ends just before Lauffeld, 
and does not even approach the times of 
Closterseven and Hastenbeck, all unfortu- 
nate passages of arms for the Duke. Its 
pages contain an interesting account of 
some of his most distinguished followers, 
but we are generally familiar with Ligonier 
and Amherst, and the delightful volumes of 
Lord Crawford have introduced us to the 
chivalrous personage—one of the most bril- 
liant soldiers of the time—who bore his 
ancient title in that age. Mr. Maclachlan’s 
volume is worth reading, but it will hardly 
reverse the judgment of Englishmen on the 
character and the career of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Wiuiam O’Coxnor Morris. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Honours Divided. By Morley Farrow. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

Black and Tan. (London: Harrison & Co., 
1875.) 

A Secret of the Sea. 
“ Dead of Night.” 
& Son, 1875.) 


Ir cannot be very difficult to invent plots, if 
one is allowed to make them hinge on actions 
that could never possibly have been done by 
sane people. The author of Honours Divided 
has given himself a good deal of latitude in 
this direction. One of his young ladies, 
whose godfather and godmothers have given 
her the engaging name of Albina, is anxious 
to disentangle the man she loves from an 
engagement with another girl. Albina is 
the niece of a rich and dying man, the other 
girl’s guardian, and he asks Albina to ask 
Norah to ask her own uncle whether he will 
consent to take her as his ward. Albina does 
not ask her, but tells her relative that she 
has received a letter from Norah, in which 
she says that the uncle will not consent. 
Thereon the easily satisfied testator leaves 
Norah to the guardianship of Sir John Vine, 
a clerical Baronet of fifty, who has once 
before proposed to marry her. Norah is ob- 
liged to live with her guardian-lover, and is 
thus out of the running for the heart of the 
hero, Lewis Harding, who is an illegitimate 
son of the clerical Baronet. Another Baronet, 
a rowdy one, having discovered letters which 
prove this disgraceful fact, uses them to 
screw a large sum of money out of the Rev. 
Sir John Vine. Mr. Morley Farrow seems 
to think it quite natural that an elderly man 
of the world should pay away thousands for 
a secret which is in the possession of half a 
dozen people, and which is far too old to 
affect his reputation. Amours of thirty 
years’ date come within the social statute of 
limitations, especially when the sinner has 
purged himself and lived cleanly in the eyes 
of the world. 

The characters do little to make up for the 
crudeness of this plot. Sir John Vine is not 
so impossible as the other Baronet, the noisy 
one, who shoots at the chimneys of a Baptist 


By the Author of 
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chapel, plays billiards all day at a country 
inn, knocks the servers of writs into orna- 
mental lakes in his garden, proposes to all 
the girls and bullies most of the men in the 
story, and ends by marrying a pretty Baptist 

oung woman. There is more life in Albina 
than in Norah, and more in Norah than in 
the hero, Lewis Harding, while a certain 
devout and bigoted Mrs. Erskine seems to 
have been transplanted out of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s play of Mary Tudor. 

Black and Tan is not the history of a 
terrier, but of two young ladies, called by 
these endearing nicknames. Black is not a 
worse term, after all, nor Tan either, for a 
sweet girl than the “darling Dodies” and 
“dear Kiddleums’’ who advertise their 
marriages in the Times. The tale of their 
loves and woes is short and artless. Sir 
Lionel was a hard man, we are told, and he 
was the father of the hero. Here is a scene 
from high life in which Sir Lionel shows 
his hardness :— 

“¢No son of mine shall go about with his head 
shaved, and join these tom-fools who, in our days, 
are dressing themselves up like May-day fools, 
with their chausables (sic) and copes. However, 
a soldier you shall be, whether you like it or not.’ 

‘I will not be a soldier,’ replied the son. 

‘You will not be,’ and the Baronet raised his 

right hand, and struck his son acruel blow on the 
face which felled him to the ground—a short six 
months after his mother’s death.” 
The son naturally flies, and makes a tour 
on the’ continent, especially in Greece, while 
the father is shot by poachers, and conse- 
quently all goes well, and “ Black and Tan 
were united to the men of their choice.” 
Who could be severe in the criticism of so 
artless a tale as Black and Tan? By the 
way, how were Lionel junior’s 10,0001. in- 
vested so as to produce 8001. a year ? 

Persons who find that a secret gives zest 
to a novel will possibly enjoy A Secret of the 
Sea. Here we have a murder, a supposed 
criminal lunatic living at large, a real mur- 
derer locked up in a strong room and 
starved there, while his enemy banquets 
outside the door, a box of gems lost in the 
sea and recovered after the lapse of years, a 
young gentleman who conceals his name 
because he is the real heir to a property 
which the: lady he loves supposes herself to 
have inherited, and, best of all, a governess 
who slowly poisons a man by way of win- 
ning his affections. Here are materials for 
half a dozen novels, and a treatise on medi- 
cal jurisprudence into the bargain. The 
characters are worthy of the charming and 
probable plot. A. Lana. 








Ultima Thule; or, a Summer in Iceland. 
By Richard F. Burton. (Edinburgh and 
London: William P. Nimmo, 1875.) 


Cartan Burton has, we think, acted wisely 
in delaying the publication of his book on 
Iceland. He had a well-worn theme to 
handle, and a reputation to risk, and could not 
afford to supply the public with scamped or 
hurried work. Moreover, his visit to Iceland 
in 1872 was, if we remember rightly, heralded 
by no inconsiderable flourish of trumpets. 

€ were given to understand that the cele- 
brated traveller was to make short work of 
the obstacles which had baffled previous ex- 
Plorers of the island, was to make a tri- 





umphant progress through its unknown 
regions, and was not only to expunge the 
word impossible from the vocabulary of 
Icelandic travel, but to expose the in- 
capacity of those who had ventured to in- 
sert it. Captain Burton is not responsible 
for the loose talk of injudicious friends, but 
he cannot feel surprised that, when on his 
return it became known that he had contented 
himself with somewhat tamely following 
beaten tracks, and that the one original 
feat which he had attempted—the ascent 
of Herdubreis—had not been successful, 
some slight feeling of disappointment was 
excited, and disparaging comparisons were 
drawn between the promise and the per- 
formance. The only way to make amends 
for this disappointment was to write a book 
which should compensate by the thorough- 
ness of its execution for the lack of novelty 
of its subject-matter. 

We are bound to say that, in point of 
thoroughness, the volumes now before us 
leave little to be desired. An excellent 
linguist, a competent geologist, a practised 
observer of nature, animate and inanimate, 
in all parts of the world, the author brought 
to the country which he visited a mind sin- 
gularly well stored with the various kinds 
of knowledge which its different intérests 
require; while there he was indefatigable 
in observing, enquiring, taking notes; since 
his return he has accumulated a supply of 
supplemental materials, which, considering 
their variety and extent, and the fact that 
this is not the only work on which he has 
been engaged during the interval, reflect the 
greatest credit both on his industry and his 
versatility. 

The book consists of two parts, an intro- 
duction which occupies some two-thirds of 
the first volume, and a narrative of travel. 
Of the introduction perhaps the least satis- 
factory part is the first section, which treats 
of the name “ Thule.” Captain Burton is con- 
cerned to defend the accuracy of the title 
which he has chosen by showing that in 
some, at least, of the Greek and Latin 
writers the name “Thule” is specifically 
applied to Iceland, and he supports his 
view by numerous quotations and references. 
But the learning strikes us as being some- 
what undigested, and the reasoning as being 
far from conclusive. Much turns on the 
credibility of Pytheas the Massilian, who is 
supposed to have travelled during the reign 
of Alexander the Great, but of whose 
writings nothing is known except through 
the references to them in later writers. 
Granted that Strabo unfairly impugns the 
veracity of this traveller, and that what he 
professes to relate of Thule is applicable to 
Iceland, it has yet, we think, to be shown 
that it is inapplicable to any other region 
of the remote north. And of the kind 
of argument by which a foregone conclu- 


sion may be supported let one illustration / 


suffice. Pomponius Mela speaks of Thule 
as opposite the shore of the “ Belcae.” A 
conjecture is hazarded that the true reading 
may be “Bergae,” and then a few pages 
later on we are told that Mela evidently re- 
ferred to Iceland in making Thule “front 
Bergen.”’ On the whole, we do not think 
Captain Burton has vindicated the scientific 
accuracy of his title, and still less that he 


. 





has shown any reasons for encouraging 
future travellers to look for Roman re- 
mains in Iceland. 

The section entitled ‘“ Historical Notes” 
shows similar traces of imperfectly assimi- 
lated learning. Disproportionate space is 
devoted to a Papal Bull, which is supposed 
to contain a reference to Iceland of earlier 
date than the Norse colonisation, but which 
most critics would probably dismiss summa- 
rily as having been tampered with. And 
traces of hasty reading appear in the asser- 
tion that in early Iceland “‘ the three castes 
were sharply distinguished, like the four of 
the Hindus.” Waiving the inapplicability 
of the term “caste,” throughout Icelandic 
history both a class of nobles and titles of 
nobility have been conspicuous by their 
absence. ‘Jarl’ and “ Hersir”’ are Nor- 
wegian titles, and the genealogical myths to 
which reference is made in support of the 
“three-caste”” theory indicate social views 
and distinctions which may have existed in 
Norway, but certainly did not in Iceland. 
More curiously perverse are Captain Bur- 
ton’s views as to the effect on the countr 
of its successive religious changes. hewm. 
ing to him, the decay of Iceland is mainly 
attributable to the introduction, first, of 
Christianity, and then of Lutheranism. After 
a hasty glance at the theology of Assyria, 
Greece, Peru, the Gold Coast, and other 
countries, he observes, with reference to the 
conversion of Iceland to Christianity, that 
“the blithe gods who built Misgard vanished 
in the gloom of the sad ‘School of Gali- 
lee,’” and proceeds to trace the deterioration 
of national character which followed to this 
change. It would be difficult to apply to 
Scandinavian mythology a more infelicitous 
epithet than “blithe ;” the most brilliant 
and prosperous century in the history of Ice- 
land is usually considered to be that which 
followed the establishment of Christianity as 
the national religion; and the bloody and 
turbulent times which immediately preceded 
the extinction of national independence some 
two centuries and a half later, were hardly 
characterised by an abnormal development 
of the Christian qualities of “ mildness and 
mercy.” However, with sufficient ingenuity, 
any effects in history may be traced to any 
cause. If Christianity fares ill at our author’s 
hands, Lutheranism fares worse. But in his 
remarks on the “system of semi-rational- 
ism ” which supplanted the earlier “ glow of 
faith,” we think we can detect the sources 
of his inspiration. Mr. Baring-Gould, who 
has written an interesting book on Iceland, 
is, we believe, a High-Church clergyman, 
and writes on sixteenth-century topics with 
the bias natural to his school. But Captain 
Burton should have known better than to 
trust to such guidance. It should be said 
that, in spite of these faults, the general 
reader will find in this section a useful 
summary of historical events, and at the 
close a clear and dispassionate statement of 
the existing political difficulties between Ice- 
land and Denmark. 

When our author leaves theology and 
history, and comes to matter within his 
actual observation, he treads on firmer 
ground. In treating of the physical cha- 
racteristics of the island and its inhabitants, 
of its fauna and flora, of the government 
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and occupations of the inhabitants, copious 
use has been made of the best avail- 
able authorities (among which we may 
especially notice the valuable reports of Mr. 
Consul Crowe), and the lover of statistics 
will find enough and to spare. Yet no part 
of the work is mere compilation ; and the 
acute, accurate, and independent observer 
ig everywhere apparent. 

With reference to the geology, Captain 
Burton disbelieves in the existence of the 
“¢trachytic band,’ which has been assumed 
by most writers to bisect the island from 
south-west to north-west, and on which the 
great centres of eruption, igneous and 
’ aqueous, were believed to be disposed, and 
thinks this was a hasty generalisation drawn 
from an exclusive study of the south-west 
part of the island. On the vexed question 
whether there has been a change of climate 
in historic times, he holds clear and decided 
views. Konrad Maurer, after a careful re- 
view of the authorities, has recently ex- 
pressed his belief that all the expressions in 
the sagas are consistent with climatic con- 
ditions substantially identical with those 
now existing ; but we confess that we think 
some of the arguments by which he ex- 
plains away the significance of the allusions 
to trees and tilled land rather forced. 
Captain Burton, on the other hand, thinks 
that the island was once literally thickly 
wooded, that its climate has materially 
changed for the worse since its first colo- 
nisation, and that the disappearance of trees 
is quite sufficient to account for the change. 

In the remarks on the fauna of the island 
we think that Captain Burton has rather 
underrated the number and variety of the 
birds. ‘“ Eight or nine years ago the lakes 
and ponds swarmed with duck: now their 
places know them no more.” This appears 
to us exaggerated. But here individual ex- 
periences will widely differ. Captain Burton 
was surprised to find so few duck on My- 
vatn. Following in his track a week or two 
later, the present writer found the lake 
literally “swarming with duck.” On the 
whole, while agreeing that Iceland is no 
place for the sportsman, we think that, in 
spite of the disappearance of the great auk, 
it still offers a rich field to the ornithologist. 

Captain Burton made three main excur- 
sions in the island: the first by steamer 
round the north-west peninsula to Boréeyri 
in the Hunafloi and Grafards in the Skaga- 
fidrér ; the second to the Geysirs and Hekla 
and back by the sulphur-fields of Krisuvik ; 
and the third from Berufiérsr on the south- 
east coast to Myvatn and back. On the last 
he was accompanied by some Englishmen 
who had obtained a concession to work the 
salphur-fields at Namafjallnear Myvatn. It 
was from ReykbjaliS near Myvatn that he 
attempted to ascend Herdubreid, one of the 
highest and quite the most striking moun- 
taim in Iceland. He reached the foot of the 
mountain and climbed some way up, but, 
unfortunately, the party had underrated the 
time required for the expedition, and lack of 
 ccaomaaer compelled them to return without 

aving attained the summit. On his return 
to the coast, Captain Burton made a détour 
to the eastern Snaefell, and obtained a view 
over the north-eastern slopes of the Vatna 
Jokull, of which he has given an interesting 





sketch both with pencil and with pen. Those 
who are acquainted with Iceland will see 
that these excursions broke no fresh ground ; 
but on the other hand they will find the old 
routes more accurately described than they 
have ever been described before. The author 
has evidently mastered the art of travel, 
which, so far as it affects the future reader, 
may be summed up in three phrases—to 
know what to look for, to know how to see, 
and to know how to describe. He seems to 
have gone about with eyes and ears always 
on the alert, and with note-book always in 
hand, and the minutest details do not escape 
his observant eye and ready pen. 

We hope we have said enough to show 
that these volumes form a first-rate guide- 
book, and that they will be invaluable to 
any one who intends to visit the country. 
Whether they will be found interesting by 
the general reader we feel more doubtful ; 
for they are so heavily loaded with useful 
information as to be about as light reading 
as an ordinary blue book. Again, the very 
qualities which make the author such an 
excellent traveller, occasionally render his 
book less attractive. The minuteness of 
detail in the descriptions sometimes obscures 
the general effect, and the constant refer- 
ences to the less-known parts of the globe 
which he has visited often irritate rather than 
elucidate. Comparative geography is in- 
teresting, but there is a sound rule against 
explaining ignotum per ignotius, which should 
be borne in mind when the audience is not 
a select circle of savants. 

One or two less pleasing features of the 
book remain to be mentioned. Captain 
Burton prides himself on his plain-speaking ; 
he is not the man to shrink from calling a 
spade a spade. Now candour isan excellent 
quality in a traveller; but in the present 
case we feel occasionally inclined to wish that 
in some of the remarks on men and manners 
candour had been a little more tempered by 
courtesy. Some of the references to persons 
are inexcusable. Nothing can be in worse 
taste than the sneer at a gentleman by em- 
ploying whom Cambridge has only done itself 
credit, and to whom all English lovers of 
Icelandic literature are indebted. 

Again, a somewhat unpleasant tone of 
depreciation runs throughout the book. 
This is mainly due to the fact that Captain 
Burton believed, as appears from his pre- 
face, that he hada mission in visiting Ice- 
land. That mission was to dissipate the haze 
of marvel which still clung around the island 
and reduce things to their true level. Both 
the difficulties and the wonders of Icelandic 
travel had been absurdly exaggerated. The 
expense and difficulties of travel are nothing 
after the Andes and the Hanurin; Hekla is a 
humbug ; the Geysirs are played out. Fortu- 
nately for those who wish to see volcanic 


| phenomena on a really grand scale, New 
| Zealand and the Yellowstone Valley are 


| 


brought by steam within moderately easy 
reach. There is some truth in this, but it is 


| not the whole truth. The intending visitor 





to Iceland, whose expectations may have 
been dashed by Captain Burton’s book, may 
still take heart. There is no need for him 
to go so far afield as New Zealand or the 
Far West. After discounting to the full 
the beliefs of our childhood, and the travel- 





lers’ tales of the worthy Henderson and his 
successors, the fact remains that within four 
days’ sail of Edinburgh is to be found an 
island which, both for its romantic associa- 
tions and for its physical marvels, has as fair 
a claim as any region to take rank as a 
‘** wonder of the world.” 

One curious printer’s error may be noticed 
in a book generally remarkable for its accn- 
racy. It is rather hard upon Sir Henry 
Holland’s memory to represent him as having 
written Recollections of a Fast Life. 

C. P. Inperr. 








The Final Reliques of Father Prowt (Rev. 
Francis Mahony). Edited by Blanchard 
Jerrold. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1875.) 


Ir is often said, and said with truth, that 
the Irishman is an article suited for exporta- 
tion. Take him out of his national narrow. 
ness, his national laziness, his national 
vanity ; put him among sharp people, where 
he must work, and must find his level—you 
will then make him develop his genius, and 
make it useful for all the world. This un- 
pleasant argument is more strikingly exem- 
plified in politics, in war, and in science, 
than in that social genius for which the 
Irish people are often admired. It is, in- 
deed, quite true that had Father Prout 
settled down in his native country, and 
made his jokes over punch and potatoes in 
the county of Cork, he would never have 
attained his high reputation as a great 
English humourist. He would never have 
hob-nobbed with Thackeray and Dickens 
and Douglas Jerrold. He would never have 
enlightened the British public with his 
charming letters from Paris and from Rome. 
He might even have died in obscurity, and 
only been remembered, like the man whose 
character he assumed, as a pleasant neigh- 
bour, and a convivial old soul. His export- 
ation brought him his fame. But I am 
convinced, withal, that it robbed him of 
much of the rich flavour of his wit, and of 
that peculiar raciness which seems to cling 
to Irish soil. Just as the “mountain dew” 
has a quality unattainable by “ Parliament 
whiskey,” so there is in Irish life, especially 
of the lower classes, a peculiar quaintness of 
fancy, a quickness of repartee, a grotesque 
shrewdness of logic, which is totally distinct 
from classical and literary humour. Any 
acute observer, with the tastes of Father 
Prout—and such tastes are very common in 
Ireland—can find in daily intercourse end- 
less material for the most genuine jokes ; 
and so we find that all the great Irish wits, 
who now make Irish society so pleasant, 
draw from the same source—the life and 
logic of the lower classes. The greatest 
literary representative they have—the late 
Charles Lever—told me, that though com- 
pelled by his duties to live abroad, he felt it 
an absolute necessity to revisit Ireland peri- 
odically, and have the tone of his mind re- 
freshed by nights in Trinity College or at 
the table of some old friends, who told him 
all the newest good things, and revived him 
with the music of the Irish brogue. He 
would recover strength, Antaeus-like, when- 
ever he regained his mother earth. ; 
It isa great pity that Father Prout did 
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not follow this high example. Nothing is 
more disappointing to the Irish reader of 
the volume before us, than the marked ab- 
sence of Irish flavour in its pages. Were we 
to judge from this volume alone, we should 
boldly assert that the sayings of the great 
Irish wit were neither wit nor Irish. There 
is some humonr in the fragment which forms 
Chapter IV. There is much interesting 
information and acute observation in the 
letxers from Rome. But as for wit, there is 
none. Still worse, the laboured attempts at 
it are remarkable either for savageness or 
stupidity. ; ; 

I fear the former quality, associated with 
some vanity, was often shown by the great 
Padre. He was not a kindly man generally, 
and, moreover, exclusive and hard to please. 
If anyone attempted to occupy a leading place 
in his company, he was down upon him at 
once, and savagely (cf. p. 193). He went, 
I am told, very little into society, and would 
only go asa condescension. He hated his 
real superiors in society—such as Daniel 
0’Connell—with a deadly hatred, and never 
mentions his name without spitting venom. 

But surely it is very hard to believe that 
the editor is not taking great names in vain 
when he attributes to Maginn, Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Mahony conversations 
in which laboured stupidity is only relieved 
by rade personalities (pp. 53, 77, 150). 
What is more curions, he represents them as 
staggering under the brilliancy of their 
mutual attacks, nay, even reddening and 
losing their tempers at remarks which in any 
pleasant Irish company would be answered 
by a slight stare of surprise and the starting 
of anew subject. At all events, he certainly 
attributes the blushing (if at all historical) 
to the wrong man, for surely the author, and 
not the object, of such jokes was the man to 
be ashamed. I confess I think better of the 
Frazerians than to accept this as the out- 
come of their highest wits, even though we 
know that people in England are very easily 
amused, and will laugh at very bad jokes 
with charming innocence and simplicity. 

If these be hard words, I am bound to 
qualify them by adding that it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to reproduce conversational wit. 
In the first place the most brilliant things 
said are generally local and particular jokes, 
applying to special people and places and 
characters. These cannot be reproduced for 
the reading public except in novels, like 
Lever's, where the reader is put into the 
atmosphere and society necessary for com- 
prehending them. So even the greatest 
Irish wits are only half understood by the 
most intelligent foreigners. The delightful 
street ballads, for example, which are com- 
posed and sung about current events in 
Dublin society, lose all their point when the 
minstrel is asked, like the captive Jews in 
Babylon, to sing them in a strange land. 

_ Inthe next place even jokes of general 
interest, and of cosmopolitan character, are 
often nothing when severed from the con- 
nexion in which they occur, from the temper 
of the company, and from the general tone 
of the conversation which led up to them. 
These considerations are sufficient to make 
us pronounce no general verdict on Father 
Prout from these his recorded conversations : 
nay rather, the great repute of the man leads 








us to believe that he was far wittier and more 
brilliant in talking than in writing, and that, 
as with most Irishmen, his pen was weaker 
than his tongue. No biographer will ever 
be able to record one tithe of his pleasant- 
ness, not only in quantity but in quality. 
Still I fear there is too much truth in the 
remark (p. 162) “of Voltaire, of none so 
immediately and strikingly did Father Prout 
remind the visitors—they were rare—who 
penetrated his entresol in Paris.”” Any one 
who understands Irish wit and humour will 
at once agree that so far as he was like 
Voltaire, so far he had ceased to be an Irish- 
man, and that the very qualities most pro- 
minent in the great Frenchman are qualities 
which would have made him disliked in 
Irish society. 

Let us now turn to the other sides of this 
remarkable man—his classical learning, and 
his political insight. His biographer points 


very justly (p. 182) to the advantage of | 
ing born in the county of Cork, at a time | 


when the “ Munster teachers,” as he calls 
them, trained the youth in classical lore. 
He alludes to what are commonly called the 
hedge schoolmasters of Ireland, nen who 
often taught in wretched hovels, and even at 
times behind a sheltering hedge. 
sometimes called in to teach the sons of 
neighbouring gentry, when sickness or 
poverty or recklessness had kept these chil- 
dren from being sent to proper schools. But 
in ordinary the poorest classes were the 
pupils of these curious men. I myself re- 
member, years ago, meeting little barefooted 
children going to these schools, with their 
jive under their arm, as the phrase was ; that 
is to say, with a large sod of peat for the 
schovl fire, and this was the only fee 
which the poorer of them paid. But their 
masters had wonderful ill-assorted stores of 
knowledge in their minds, were almost 
always ridiculous pedants, and were gene- 
rally the laughing-stock of the neighbour- 
hood. Yet for all that they had their merits, 
Though the present national school-teacher, 
and national school system may be far better 
for the average peasant and for the diffusion 
of common knowledge, there can be no doubt 
that the old hedge school-masters discovered 
and fostered literary genius among the Irish 
peasants in a far different way. It was with 
them an essential point to quote the Latin, 
and at times the Greek poets, if not with 


accuracy, at least with a fluency now per- | 


fectly unknown. They aimed at higher 
mathematics than ordinary arithmetic and 
Euclid, and always strove to induce any 


clever boy to study these subjects, and aim | 


at a University career. So, many of the 


most brilliant Irishmen have been drawn | 


from obscurity. 


It was probably from this sort of teacher | 


that Mahony got his first taste for the 
classics, and all his life after the habit of 
perpetual and happy quotations from Latin 
poets attests the deep effect produced upon 
him. There was added to this in later 
years a frequent habit of speaking it at the 
Jesuit College of Amiens. But the very 
habit of constantly speaking Latin, the 
familiarity with moukish terms and idioms, 
marred the really classical flavour of his 
compositions. No one wrote Latin more 
easily, and in many respects more felici- 


They were | 





tously, but when his biographers and ad- 
mirers speak of him as so wonderful and 
perfect. a classic, they overdo their praises, 
and provoke the criticism from which 
scholars would willingly have refrained. 
Thus, an epitaph is quoted (p. 17) 
as a perfect piece of work, in which 
we meet liberalibus disciplinis ewculius, a 
painfully English idiom ; presently blaudus, 
comus, the latter of which will in vain be 
sought not merely in Facciolati, but in the 
infimous Latintty of Ducange, and which is 
evidently formed by a blundering analogy 
from comiter. Then follows illibati aevi flore 
praecisus, a phrase which suggests to the 
scholar associations not to be named. 

Mr. Sheehan is quoted as follows on 
another inscription (p. 69), “ Nothing could 
be choicer or more complete, nothing more 
truly classical, and of the ancient stamp in 
all respects, than this singularly beautiful 
inscription.’’ Will the reader believe that 
here is the inscription (sent to his doctor 
with a gift)? Pro wwula feliciter excisa, 
| Erasmi manu, Prout pater. Even were the 
Latin good, there is no idea in these eight 
words worthy of any praise. But the Latin 
is bad, or at least does not express the 
intended meaning. What it does say is 
this: “In token of the lucky cutting out by 
the roots of his uvula,” &c. For feliciter is 
not skilfully, but luckily, and eacidere is to 
eradicate, not to prune, for which recidere 
is the obvious Latin word. Truly Mr. 
Sheehan is a most unlucky admirer. 

A concluding word about the polities of 
the worthy Father, which are decidedly the 
most prominent feature in these his last: 
Reliques. So outspoken a man was sure to 
throw himself into the conflicts of the day, 
and to speak out his mind more forcibly 
than politely. In Irish politics he was a 
Tory, and very logically so, nor was he ever 
led away by the absurdity of a Roman 
Catholic priesthood calling itself a Liberal 
body. 

Verily Irish politics are most curious. The 
advocates of Infallibility and of Hierarchy 
profess Liberalism in politics, while the 
haters of Episcopacy and of the authority 
of the Church are staunch Tories; Father 
Prout was too clear-headed for such think- 
ing. Consequently he hated O’Connell in 
early life, as he ‘tells us, because he believes 
| he could not translate the Greek Testament 
or write elegiacs—imagine O’Connell sit- 
ting down to write elegiacs !|—in after life, 
| when he became a leading Tory essayist in 
| England, he hated him for his politics. The 
present volume shows many evidences of 
this, especially the savage song on the 
Liberator’s begging-box sent round in the 
famine year, and entitled the “ Lament of 
Lazarus” (p. 227), as well as the whole 
argument of the fourth chapter, which, 
under the guise of describing the political 
| history of Sardinia, gives a bitterly sarcastic 
| picture of the agitation in Ireland. Apart 

from this personal hate of O’Connell, all the 
Padre’s remarks on Irish questions are 
shrewd and clear. He saw the injustice of 
the restrictions in the Dublin University 
and deplored them. He felt the injury done 
to the lower classes by the speechifying of 
O’Connell. But we are perpetually offended 
by such personalities as this: “This anch 
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lawyer’s name was Dandeleone, of the old 
Carthaginian family of the Smuggléri;” 
with a minute of the Irish House of Com- 
mons to prove the smuggling at Derrynane ; 
and again, “ Mac(chiav)Hello, Archbishop 
of Vestram, a roaring bellows of sedition.” 

It is far pleasanter to turn from these 
acrimonies to the charming letters from 
Paris, Florence, and Rome, in which Prout 
described the events of the day. These, the 
product of his maturer years, and produced 
for the Globe and Daily News, which would 
not tolerate personalities, are the most per- 
fect specimens of what a foreign corre- 
spondence ought to be. Of Rome especially, 
during the last days of Gregory and the ac- 
cession of Pio Nono, he gives most graphic 
and instructive pictures ; nor will any bio- 
grapher of Pio Nono find a fuller and better 
account of the splendid and liberal opening 
of that pontiff’s eventful reign. It comes, 
indeed, with perfect newness upon us, who 
know him under a very different phase. So 
also on the origin of the pre-Raphaelite 
school of art, and the furious controversies 
it produced, he gives fresh and interest- 
ing accounts. This part of the book is the 
least Proutian, but decidedly the most amus- 
ing and valuable part of the present Re- 
liques. 

To conclude: Father Mahony was a very 
clever littératewr, a happy translator into 
various languages, a very brilliant essayist, 
an unmatched correspondent; but as an 
original thinker or poet he has left no mark 
beyond his own circle. The little manu- 
script poem “ A ma future,” lithographed at 
the end of this volume, is very neat and 
pretty; ‘The Mistletoe,” thought by his 
friends his best piece, is laboured and shal- 
low; on the “ Bells of Shandon”? his fame 
will always rest, especially to those who have 
not gone to verify the song in the actual 
scene. He was a greater man among his 
contemporaries than he deserved to be, he is 
now perhaps unduly forgotten, and it is well 
that the present long-delayed volume should 
remind a younger generation of his fame. 

J. P. Manarry. 








The Decline of the Roman Republic. By 
George Long. Vol. V. (London: G. 
Bell & Sons, 1875.) 


Mr. Lone is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his toilsome labour of twelve 
years. His history is now complete, and 
must always hold a high place among 
English works devoted to the study of 
classical antiquity. For thorough and pains- 
taking investigation of ancient authorities 
it will compare well with any work in the 
language. The minuteness of the care spent 
in the examination of Caesar’s Commentaries 
is evident on every page of this volume, and 
becomes almost pathetic when the author lets 
drop (as he occasionally does: e.g., p. 159, 
note) a doubt whether the result can ever 
be worth the labour spent. Indeed, there is 
a tone of weariness about these last pages of 
Mr. Long which is only too likely to have 
been produced by the lengthy and often 
dreary task of discussing the marches and 
counter-marches, the battles, skirmishes and 





savage or semi-savage warfare with which 
the Commentaries of Caesar are filled. 

Mr. Long’s main excellences and defects 
asa historian are apparent on the surface 
of his work. To many of the higher qualities 
of a history it seemingly makes no claim. 
It wears, especially in this last volume, the 
air of a chronicle rather than of a history. 
We get a most minute and generally im- 
partial account of every outward transaction 
and event which marked the progress of the 
decay of the Republic. But of the keen 
historic insight which’ brings to light the 
hidden moving forces that set in motion 
all theapparently confused and heterogeneous 
mass of particular events we find little trace, 
and as little of the closely allied faculty for 
co-ordinating occurrences so as to show their 
connexion and relative importance. Per- 
haps Mr. Long would consider this criticism 
high praise. At all events, he too often 
speaks slightingly of those historians who 
dare to travel beyond the bare narrative of 
events. If the philosophical historians whom 
Mr. Long so strongly dislikes had always 
based their opinions on study so minute and 
laborious as his, he would probably have 
spoken of them with more respect, though 
he might have disagreed with them as much. 

We have saidghat Mr. Long’s examination 
of ancient authorities is such as is rarely 
found in English work. We feel certain 
that there is no passage in an ancient author 
bearing on his subject which he has not 
studied and weighed. But it may be doubted 
whether his view of the relative value of 
the ancient authorities is always correct. 
Cicero is unduly depreciated throughout 
as an authority for historical events, and 
the assumption that where writers like 
Appian and Plutarch conflict with Caesar 
their testimony is necessarily useless, is by 
no means in harmony with the general 
current at the present day of enquiry into 
the sources of Roman history. And here 
we may put a question which suggests itself 
frequently to the reader. How far has Mr. 
Long’s judgment—generally sound, no doubt, 
and always founded on investigation of 
ancient authorities—profited by comparison 
with the opposing judgments pronounced by 
other investigators of the same authorities ? 
Without consulting the most eminent of 
recent writers, and especially German writers 
on the subject, no work of this kind can be 
made complete. Mr. Long usually quotes 
one or two recent authorities to the exclu- 
sion of others: yet there are indications that 
his studies of other men’s opinions have 
been much wider than he cares to show. 
Possibly he recoils from the modern—or, 
rather, revived—fashion of producing a show 
of learning by a multitude of references. 
If so, the reaction has been carried so far 
as seriously to diminish the value of the 
work, 

The author is, as we have said, generally 
impartial, and has evidently striven (to use 
his own words) to tell the truth about all 
the persons who come upon his stage, and 
especially about the two who figure most 
largely in this volume—Cicero and Caesar. 
Yet, like Mommsen, though less glaringly, 
he fails to give the orator his due, while 
giving more than his due to the dictator. 





pillagings, and all the countless details of 





throughout. It is curious to see with what 
different feelings our author speaks of a vice 
in Caesar, and the same vice in Cicero— 
lying, for instance, which Cicero practised 
blunderingly, but Caesar like a perfect 
master of the art. Nay, Mr. Long is even 
glad to make opportunities for contrasting 
Cicero, to his disadvantage, with Vatinins, 
the dissolute bully, and Antonius, the aban- 
doned debauchee. That the dictator esti- 
mated the orator far differently Mr. Long’s 
own pages clearly show. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the whole 
work, though not in the very foremost rank 
as a history, is of great and permanent 
value. James S. Ret. 








Curistmas Books. 


Mrs. Mundi at Home: Lines and Outlines. By 
Walter Crane (Marcus Ward & Oo).—The 
“‘Lines” seem to us poor, the “Outlines” are 
delightful. Such artistic force is as rare as it is 
pleasant. Mrs. Mundi is a graceful representation 
of the world—in the guise of the British matron— 
who sends out invitations for “the Terrestrial 
Ball.” There is a little railway train running 
away with the invitations in the first picture that 
we hope no one will overlook. The sun as Sol 
comes driving four-and-twenty in hand, and Lady 
Luna, driven by owls with a team of bats, is 
charming. The Seasons are most graceful female 
forms with whom Sol dances. Jove is the Times 
newspaper, and is attended by Mercury and Urania, 
bringing by the hand Messrs. Tennyson, Morris, 
Swinburne, Browning, &c., and followed up by 
the Saturday Review. The representatives of the 
quarters of the world are admirable, and better 
than any of them is the chubby baby Australia, 
held up by its nurse the kangaroo. Some of the 
concluding pictures are rather bewildering from 
the amount which is condensed in them ; but the 
last picture of all, where ‘“ Lord Somnium’s car- 
riage stops the way,” and Sol has come to leave 
his card on Mrs. Mundi the following day, is 
beautiful. The book will be an enviable Christ- 
mas gift. It would be thrown away upon young 
children, but the older ones will like it, and they 
will appreciate it even more at forty than at four- 
teen. 

But Mr. Walter Crane has not forgotten the 
little ones. We have delightful shilling books 
from him, illustrating The Yellow Dwarf and 
Aladdin (Routledge & Sons), and The Bluebeard 
Picture Book, containing his illustrations of Blue- 
beard, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and Baby’s Own A. B. C., all beauti- 
fully coloured and most attractive. We like the 
last-named book much better than a larger and 
more pretentious-looking volume called The Six 
Wives of Bluebeard, by Sabilla Novello, with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, junior (Grant 
&Co.). It seems cruel to call those unhappy, 
murdered wives from oblivion, and represent them 
as bluestockings and scolds; and the illustrations 
in glaring colours are neither beautiful nor 
amusing. We have The House that Jack Built 
in gorgeous binding from Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Co., “with drawings in colour after the 
ancient manner;” Little Wide-awake, a story- 
book for little children, by Mrs. Sale Barker 
(Routledge & Sons) ; Peep-show, with 380 Pictures 
(Strahan & Co.); and Aunt Louisa’s Home Fa- 
vourites, with illustrations by Harrison Weit 
(F. Warne & Co.). Any of these last-named 
books are safe and delightful Christmas presents 
for the little ones. 


The National Portrait Gallery (Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin). A collection of coloured portraits 
enlarged for the most part from photographs of 
celebrated statesmen and divines of the present 
day, with sketches of their lives. It forms @ 








The one figure acts as a foil to the other 


handsome volume, and some of the pictures are 
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excellent likenesses, though one or two, especially 
among the divines, have scant justice dealt out to 
them. But why are all our scientific men and 
celebrated physicians excluded? Some amo 
the waar g number might well have been spare 
to make way for Professors Huxley and Tyndall, 
Sir William Gull, &c. 

The Golden Harp Album. With One Hundred 
and Fifty Illustrations by J. D. Watson, Oscar 
Pletsch, P. Hertzel, and others. (Routledge & 
Sons.) A delightful book for little children, full 
of good pictures and rhymes and stories, which 
seem to be chiefly translated from the German. 


Paul Howard's Captivity, and Why he Escaped. 
By Emilia Marryat Norris, (Griffith & Farran.) 
A capital story for boys of a little lad who fell 
among Chinese pirates, and managed by the skil- 
ful use of some knowledge he had picked up about 
watchmaking to effect the rescue of himself and 
his comrades. The interest is well sustained, and 
though the story sounds slightly wild and im- 
probable, we are told that it is founded on fact, 
and have to acknowledge that it is much more in- 
teresting than “ facts” generally are. 


The Modern Playmate, compiled and edited 
by the Rev. J.G. Wood (F. Warne & Co.), 
is a dictionary of games and amusements, which 
will at any rate prevent the boys from being 
_ of “the Young Lady’s Book” which we 
ave lately noticed—and if boys are not playing 
all day long it will not be the fault of the Rev. 
J.G. Wood. It is a most attractive big book, 
with 600 illustrations, and the games.seem to be 
carefully and accurately described, as far as we 
can judge. 

The Man’s Boot and other Tales, in Words of 
One Syllable. By the Author of “ Dick and I.” 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. (Griffith & 
Farran.) An admirable book for little children. 
The stories are really clever, and really simple. 
They are founded on the common sayings of 
children, such as “I don’t care,” “ Why not?” 
“That is my place,” &c., and in fables of animals 
very cleverly touch on childish faults. The illus- 
trations are good, especially that of the angry 
wrens who are eyed by acat. A short quotation 
will show the simplicity and genuine humour of 
the book. A young pig, in spite of the good ad- 
vice of an elderly friend, declares his intention of 
seeing the world. One day the door of the sty is 
left open, and he wanders out into the square 
yard beyond, where he meets some geese and 
two ducks, and is finally frightened home by a 
cow. The elderly friend says :— 

“*So here you are!’ ‘Here I am!’ cried the pig. 
‘And what have you seen?’ ‘Oh! such things! I 
have been all round the world. I find that it is 
square, and has a wall all round it, lest pigs should 
fall off. In fact, it is like a big sty.’ ‘Well to be 
sure!’ said the old sow. ‘And the end of the world,’ 
went on the young pig, ‘is made of wood, and has two 
high posts, one on each side, to mark the place. The 
first thing that I saw in the world was a herd of such 
queer pigs. They had but two legs each, and they 
were quite white. Then I saw two pigs that could 
swim. There are but two in the world. Think of 
that! And they say Quack! quack!’ ‘What does 
that mean? ’ asked the old sow. ‘Oh! it is what 
they say in the world, said the young pig, with a 
grand air. ‘It is no good to tell you what it means, 
for you have not been there, youknow. Then I saw a 
huge red pig, with two horns. There is but one pig 
of this sort.in the whole world!’ ‘Well to be sure,’ 
said the old sow. ‘I should have made friends with 
him,’ went on the young pig, ‘but he did not look my 
way. And then, as I had gone all round the world, I 
came home. Ah! the world is a fine place, you poor 
old thing!’ and he turned up his nose once more. 
I know all that is to be known now,’ said he; ‘the 
arm boy may shut the door when he likes. I ama 
great pig now. I know the world.’” 


Myrtle and ~ By Annette Calthrop. 
Otsrom Ward & Co.) A sentimental book. The 
ero is one of the fascinating order of Roman 
tholie priests who manages to make several 





people miserable before his tragical death. The 
opening scenes are laid in Rome: the heroine dis- 
appears soon after the commencement of the story, 
and does not reappear until the end of the book. 


Half-Hours with the Animals. With Thirty- 
two Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 
A good collection of stories about dogs, cats, 
horses, donkeys, monkeys, elephants, and birds. 
The stories of the dogs are well selected, and 
those of the elephant very interesting. We should 
be glad to have space to quote some. The illus- 
trations are good, and many of them are taken 
from familiar pictures. The author says that 
“the subject of the book is the existence of mind, 
of soul, of spirit in the animal creation.” We do 
not think that these Half-Hours solve any scientific 
difficulties, but the stories are pleasant, and seem 
for the most part well authenticated. 


The Book of Praise for Children. (H. K. Lewis.) 
This is not a cheerful book, as the title might 
lead us to suppose it was meant to be. We think 
it isa mistake to confine a collection of sacred 
poetry for children to compositions about them- 
selves; it is far better to let them become ac- 
— early with the old standard hymns of 
the language, and choose their own favourites. 
Children often have a more discriminating taste 
than their elders, and they will soon discover that 
there is a great deal that is weak in this book of 
praise selected for them. 


Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden: A Tale of the 
Times of Herod the Great. By Mrs. Brewsher. 
(Griffith & Farran.) How easy people seem to 
think it is to write of another age than their own, 
and how completely they generally fail! Ofcourse 
we cannot say for certain that in the time of Herod 
the Great the high priest and his daughter did 
not talk in the language of the eighteenth century, 
and use such expressions as “ Forgive me, my dear 
Zechariah, if by the violence of my feelings I have 
recalled sad recollections,” &c., but it does not 
sound at all like the records we have of conversa- 
tions which took place shortly afterwards. Zip- 
porah is the daughter of the High Priest Eleazar, 
and he takes her to Rome on a secret mission to 
Mark Antony, who falls in love with her. When 
she repels his advances Antony causes her to be 
stolen away from her father, and she is rescued 
from prison by Cleopatra, who uses strong lan- 
guage about her lover, and calls him “a brutal, 
soulless soldier.” 


Miss Robert's Fortune. A Story for Girls. By 
Sophy Winthrop. (Routledge & Sons.) A very 
pleasant American story. We do not see why 
the heroine need have been lame, for it does not 
help the story in any way. The good, grave, and 
susceptible professor is a favourite type of hero in 
American novelettes. 


Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of “ Aunt 
May’s Bran Pie.” (Henry 8S. King & Co.) A 
delightful collection of stories for little children. 
We do not think it quite equal to “ Aunt May’s 
Bran Pie,” but to say that it is nearly so is high 
praise. Peggy’s story is especially pretty and 
pathetic. 

Goatland ; A Story of Country Life. By the 
author of “ The Life of a Bear.” (Seeley, Jackson 
& Halliday.) The story of a little boy who 
went into the country for a year to grow strong 
after dangerous illness. The book is well and 
simply written, and is fall of out-of-door life, of 
bees and buttercups, and hay-making, of goats and 
sheep and kittens and little children. It is well 
illustrated, and will be a favourite in the nursery. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land, (Henry 
S. King & Co.) Why a very cheerful book of 
fairy tales should have such a dreary name we 
cannot imagine. The book is bright enough in 
itself. The stories are amusing and well told. 
We like best the one of Dimple who stole the jam 
from her fairy godmother, and was compellec to 
go about with patches of strawberry jam on her 





cheeks until she learnt to give away what she 
liked best. 


From the Church of England Sunday School In- 
stitute (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) we have received 
their volume of The Church Sunday School 
Magazine, for 1875, which is replete with infor- 
mation for Sunday School teachers. Among 
the contributors are the Bishop of Ballarat, the 
Rev. W. Benham, the Dean of Cashel, &c. We 
do not like the religious acrostics which ornament 
the pages. The same Institute sends us Little 
Ned, a tale about keeping Sunday ; Mary Fawcett, 
the history of a maid-servant who saved her 
master’s property from burglars; Matteo, the 
little Guide ; and Charlie Harvey, a Tale on Bap- 
tism. The three first are harmless, the last- 
mentioned would be mischievous from its narrow 
prejudice were it not so dull. The Sunday 
Scholars’ Companion, 1875, is a good and cheap 
picture-book. 


Honour and Glory, or Hard to Win. By Jeanie 
Hering. (Routledge & Sons.) We are surprised 
that this story, which is exceptionally well written 
and amusing, should not have been printed on 
better paper, and got up ina more attractive style. 
It is a Scotch story: the children are fresh, 
natural, and refreshingly naughty, and “ Baby” is 
a friend for life. 

Charlie Bell. By Mrs. F. Marshall-Ward. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) A short story of a boy and 
dog. The plot is somewhat unnatural, for a 
schoolmaster would not be likely to apprentice 
the son of a captain in the army to a grocer 
because nothing was heard of the father for six 
months. 


The Story of Stories for Little Ones. By M. 
S. Leathey. (Ward, Lock & Co.) The stories of 
the Bible, told as closely as possible in the words 
of the Bible, and illustrated. The rhymes which 
introduce the stories are extremely weak. 


From the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge we have received some books which 
are an improvement on the dull series produced 
last year. Julian’s Dream: A Story of a.p. 362, 
by the Rev. Gerald Davies, is a carefully written 
sketch of the times of Julian the Apostate. A Cruise 
on the Bosphorus, by the Rev. George Fyler Town- 
send; a commonplace statement of facts in con- 
nection with Constantinople, and dedicated to 
“the dear boys” of the author, ‘in the hope that 
it will make them value the blessings of their 
native land.” If the Bosphorus is really as dull 
as it is represented in these pages, it probably will 
have the desired effect. Away on the Moorland: 
a Highland Tale, by A. C. Chambers, is not much 
of a story, but tells a good deal about the natural 
history of the moors. Australia’s Heroes, by 
Charles H. Eden, is an attempt to popularise the 
lives of the first explorers of Australia, The 
stories of Buckley, Captain Sturt, Grey, Lush- 
ington, Eyre, Leichhardt, Kennedy, &c., are told 
briefly, and there is an admirable map. The book 
will be useful to those who have not access to 
larger works on the same subject. Rosamond 
Ferrars, by M. Bramston, is a well-told story of 
a little orphan girl who was exceptionally naughty, 
and required exceptional patience and kindness to 
make her a respectable member of society. 
F. M. Owen. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss M. Bernam Epwarps is engaged upon 
a new novel of English domestic life, entitled, A 
Story of Seven. 

Proressok Manarry is still occupied with 
Ancient and Modern Greece. His Primer on 
“ Life in Old Greece” in Mr. Green's series is in 
the press, and he has announced a series of lec- 
tures next term on his travels in Greece, which 
will afterwards be published, with illustrations, 
by Messrs. Macmillan. A larger and more im- 
portant work on the Literature of Ancient Greece 
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—a great want—is announced as in preparation by 
Messrs, Longman. We understand that a French 
translation of his Social Greece is in contem- 
plation. 


FRIENDLY relations have been established be- 
tween the German “ Political-Economic Congress” 
and the “ Social Politics Association” (Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik). Henceforward each of these :sso- 
ciations will only every second year hold a con- 
gress, to which the members of the other asso- 
ciation will be invited. Our readers are aware 
that the first-named association was founded by 
the late Mr. Prince Smith and other eminent free- 
traders in Germany ; the second by the so-called 
Kathedersocialisten, upon whom that unfortunate 
nickname brought suspicions of protectionism and 
socialism entirely without foundation, as the 
arrangements we speak of sufficiently prove. 


Messrs. MAcmILLANn have recently issued the 
thirty-first thousand of Mr. Green’s Short History 
of the English People, with corrections and altera- 
tions. 


WE are glad to be able to contradict, on the 
best authority, a statement which has appeared in 
a daily Scottish contemporary that “Mr. Henry 8S. 
King, the eminent publisher, is very ill at Cannes.” 
Mr. King has not left England, although he will 
pa do so very soon. It is true that he has 

en ill, but we are happy to say that his illness 
has taken a favourable turn. 


M. Pascat GrovssEr announces a series of 
Conférences in French on the French Salons of the 
eighteenth century and the Philosophers. They 
are to be given at Mr. J. Cotter Morison’s house, 
10 Montague Place, Russell Square, at 5 P.M. on 
January 14, 21, 28, and February 4 next. 


Tan New York Tribune states that the Boston 
Public Library is about to make a proposal to 


eres i ill secure yer | F 
Congress which will secure to the Government, at | one of the oldest in England, and the famous 


the mere cost of printing, a topical index of the 
United States documents from the eighteenth 
Congress to the present time. The index down to 
1866 was printed by the City of Boston, and the 
supplement, bringing it down to date, has been 
= by the Library. The earlier portions are 
to reprinted with fuller references, the whole 
making a volume of 200 pages. The memorial of 
the board of trustees asks that Congress will 
either make an appropriation to print the whole 
work, or to purchase enough copies to sustain 
them in this expenditure ; otherwise the catalogue 
must remain in manuscript, and necessarily be ac- 
cessible only to visitors to the library. 


WE are informed that the Austrian Government 
has offered Mr. Max Miiller a professorship in the 
University of Vienna, allowing him a free choice 
of subjects for his lectures. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“I do not see that any one has pointed out a slight 
omission in Professor R. Ellis’s account of the late 
Professor Key. It is true, as I have heard Mr. Key 
say, that he was a Johnian (though I daresay the 
statement took many by surprise), but he migrated to 


Trinity—in what year of his undergraduate career I | 


cannot say. I wonder at Trinity men not having 
pointed this out.” 


Science in excelsis (Williams and Norgate) is the 
name of an anonymous and not very clever 
pamphlet against vivisection, thrown into a dra- 
matic form. The archangels having exhausted 
the metaphysical enquiries in which they have 
been engaged for the last 900,000 years, determine 
to take up the study of physiology, and send for 
a batch of vivisecting professors from the planet 
Tellus, to try upon them the latest experiments, 
and so on. 


M. Sarcry has delivered a Conférence on M. 
Charles Bigot’s remarkable book, Les Classes Diri- 
geantes. He has greatly praised the work. 


Dopp and Meap have just published the 
eleventh volume of John 8. C. Abbott’s Historical 


Biographies of American Pioneers and Patriots. 
The Life of Washington will be the next of the 
series. 


Mr. QuaritcH has in the press a Glossary of 
Liturgical Terms, by Dr. F. G. Lee; and a new 
edition of Hawkins’s work on English Silver Coins, 
with a few new plates, under the editorship of 
Mr. Kenyon, the author’s grandson. The first 
edition has long been very scarce. 


Mrs. WARREN is to commence a serial entitled 
““My Lady Help, and What she taught me,” in 
the Ladies’ Treasury for February. 


A sort paper on the Character of Lady Mac- 
beth, by the Countess of Charlemont, will be read 
at the next meeting of the New Shakspere So- 
ciety, as well as Mr. Craig’s paper on Cymbeline. 


M. Lirrré is, says the Daily News of De- 
cember 22, revising the proofs of a new edition of 
his great French Dictionary. 


Tue third volume of Sir John W. Kaye's His- 
tory of the Sepoy War will be published by Messrs. 
Allen on January 3 next. 


Mr. Grorer Bown Mrttert, of Penzance, is 
about to publish an edition of the Registers of 
the Parish of Madron from their commencement 
in 1577 to 1700, with an appendix containing a list 
of vicars, some charters and other documents, 
notes and index. The volume, which has cost 
him almost two years of incessant labour, will be 
an accurate copy, so far as names are concerned, 
of the original, and will be illustrated with per- 
manent photographs of MSS., and with views of 
the Church of St. Madern. The parish of Ma- 
dron, in the days to which these registers refer, 
included the township of Penzance, and is remark- 
able in many ways. It contains Lanyon Cromlech 
and Chin Castle, besides several inscribed stones 
and Druidical remains, also a ruined Baptistery, 


well of St. Madern, to which healing virtues were 
formerly attributed. An account of this well is 
given in Norden’s Speculum Britanniae, and its 
wondrous powers were verified during a visitation 
of Hall, the satirist, when Bishop of Exeter. 
The registers are interesting and valuable in 
many ways, and will be of great service to all 
Cornish antiquarians. They supply information 
not to be found elsewhere of the occasional 
ravages of the pestilence in West Cornwall, 





especially in 1578 and 1647, during which years 
there were sometimes five burials a day, in a 


| 
| opulation which probably did not, even at the 


ater of these two dates, exceed five hundred. 
| They also throw considerable light on the history 
of some of the ancient Cornish families. Many of 
those which were most flourishing in the sixteenth 
century, such as Bosaverne, Boskenninge, Clyes, 
Cowling, and Lympeny, have long been extinct, 
whilst others, such as Fleming, Tremenheere, 
| Lanyon, Michell, and Callynsone or Colenso, still 
| exist. A great number of very curious Christian 
names also occur, some of which are possibly 
corruptions of old Celtic names, aud seem to defy 
explanation. Itisto be hoped that this work may 
| be the first of a series of publications of Cornish 
Parish Registers, and other old documents relat- 
ing to the county, of which there must be a great 
number in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
Mr. Millett’s printers and publishers are Messrs. 
Beare and Son, of Penzance. 


Tue Early English Text Society changes its 
| honorary secretary on New Year's Day. Mr. 
Arthur 8. Snelgrove, the secretary of the London 
Hospital—who, when already honorary secretary 
of the Chaucer, Ballad, and New Shakspere So- 
cieties, generously took on himself the burden of 
the honorary secretaryship of the Early English 
Text Society—has, after two years’ trial, found 
the fourth society too much for him, and accord- 
ingly resigns his post to Mr. W. A. Dalziel, 9 
Milner Street, Islington, to whom all the new 
year’s subscriptions should be sent. 














Tue late Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Cunning- 
ham’s books, pictures, and effects will, we hear, 
have to go to the hammer, as the children of his 
late brother Peter Cunningham are entitled to a 
share in his estate as well as his eldest surviving 
brother, General Alexander Cunningham. We 
hope that his pictures of Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth will find a home in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and his Coleridge and Lamb 
annotated Ben Jonson folio in the British Museum. 
His proposed new edition of Ben Jonson should 
certainly be taken up by the most competent man 
in England to complete it, Dr. Brinsley Nicholson. 


AN International Literary Convention has been 
established between the German empire and 
Belgium. The present treaty, which is reported 
to be well adapted to insure the reciprocal in- 
terests of authors and publishers, and which in- 
cludes a scheme for the public registration of 
literary works, is based upon an earlier convention 
entered into between Prussia and Belgium in 
1863. 


Last Monday, a meeting was held at University 
College, to take steps for the publication of Pro- 
fessor Key’s Latin Dictionary. There were eight 
et, Professors Malden, R. Ellis, Cassal, Marks, 

rofessor Seeley, Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Horton, vice- 
master of the School, and Mr. Robson, secretary 
of the College. The following resolution was 
adopted :-— 

“This meeting, consisting of gentlemen who have 
for many years been intimately acquainted with the 
late Professor Key, wish to express their opinion that 
it is highly desirable that the Latin Dictionary on 
which Mr. Key had been engaged for upwards of forty 
years, which it is believed he had brought to a condi- 
tion nearly approaching completion, and which they 
have no doubt will contain the valuable results of his 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature, should be published at as early 
a date as possible, both as a permanent memorial of 
Professor Key, and as a means of promoting the study 
of the Latin language and literature.” 


Tue first part of the Glossary of the Lancashire 
Dialect, edited by J. H. Nodal and George Milner, 
will be ready immediately. It contains the 
words from A to E, with Etymological Notes, 
and illustrations from the older English authors 
and Lancashire writers in the dialect, and 
examples of colloquial usage. The complete 
work will be issued in four parts; the first 
three containing the Vocabulary of Words, 
and the fourth the Introduction and Essays on the 
dialect. 


Tue Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society is 
preparing a catalogue of the rare and more impor- 
tant works on Natural History contained in the 
various public libraries of that city. The works 
will be edited by the secretary, Mr. F. J. Faraday, 
F.S.S. Special bibliographies are of great utility, 
and this promises to have much interest for the 
many naturalists in that district. The same 
society is taking up the important question of tree 
life in cities, with a view to overcoming the diffi- 
culties which at present render the cotton metro- 
polis treeless and flowerless. We wish success to 
both undertakings. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“The paragraph in your issue of the 11th instant 
relating to Heidelberg University begins with what 
may be a slightly misleading statement, that ‘Theo- 
logy is evidently not a favourite study with the rising 
generation of Germans.’ As given in the Univer- 
sitiits-Kalender for the winter semester 1875-76, 
the number of theological students at the various 
universities in the German Empire during the summer 
semester 1875 was: Evangelical, 1,637 ; Catholic, 783; 
total, 2,420. Surely no inconsiderable number.” 

“Tue quality of the sympathy or admiration 
for the late Edgar A. Poe, which has just ex- 
pended itself upon a monument in Baltimore, 
could,” says the New York Nation of December 
9, “have been perhaps more fitly shown by pro- 
viding suitable food, clothing, and a home for his 
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only sister, Rosalie, who has just died in a charity 
house, to which she had been admitted only a few 
months. She was for many years a cripple and a 
pauper. She procured the barest needs of life by 
the sale of her brother’s photograph and by copy- 
ing some of his short stories with her own hand. 
Hier last request was that she might be buried by 
his side.” 

Tue Bibliotheque de l Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
brings, in its twenty-sixth fascicule, what can 
hardly be called a fascicule, but a weighty 
volume of 400 s on the Umbrian Inscriptions, 
by Michel Bréal, the newly-elected member of the 

nch Institute. This work marks a real advance 
in the decipherment of the Eugubine Tables. It 
contains text, translation, commentary, an Um- 
brian grammar, and an album of photographic 
reproductions of the ancient inscriptions. 


Goscut’s new edition of Lessing’s works is at 
last completed, in eight volumes. The learned 
editor has been most ably assisted by R. Box- 
berger, yet one cannot help regretting that Pro- 
fessor Gosche should not have given us more of 
his own in the introductory matter, the com- 
mentary, and the critical notes. Few scholars are 
better qualified for that task than he is, though 
one wonders how he is able to carry on so many 
literary undertakings as he does. The new edition 
is handy, carefully printed, and not dear. Whether 
the illustrations add much to its intrinsic value, 
except in the case of the Laocoon, seems doubtful. 


We have received Notitia Eucharistica, by W. 
E. Scudamore, second edition (Rivingtons) ; Bishop 
Wilberforce, by H. P. Liddon (Rivingtons) ; Das 
Deutsche Reich und die kirchliche Frage, von Con- 
stantin Kohler (Leipzig: Grunow; London: 
Triibner) ; Zhe Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni 
(Bell & Sons); An Elementary Treatise on La- 
place's Functions, Lamé’s Functions, and Bessel's 
Functions, by I. Todhunter (Macmillan); The 
Mission of the Comforter, by J. C. Hare, third 
edition, ed. E. H. Plumptre (Macmillan); Medical 
Education at the Universities, by J. E. Morgan 
(Manchester: Cornish); The Life, Letters, and 
Writings of Charles Lamb, ed. Perey Fitzgerald, 
Vol. I. (Moxon); The North-West Passage by 
Land, by Viscount Milton and W. B. Cheadle, 
new edition (Cassell) ; The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Heart Disease, §c., in England and Wales, 
by A. Haviland (Smith, Elder & Co.) ; Beeton’s 
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FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Eprtor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 





change of plans announced by Captain Nares in 


a letter from Disco, which plans, it is quite pos- 
sible, he may change again; and that it is simply 
a question of intelligence, the safety of the ex- 
pedition being in no way affected by the pro- 
posed arrangements. The latter assertions are 
sufficiently disposed of in our previous note ; 
and Captain x ares has shown himself to be 
neither changeable nor inconsistent. The mea- 
sures he has announced for meeting the vessel 
in 1876 show wise and judicious forethought. 
The despatch of a vessel, not merely for intelli- 
gence, but for the objects we have already enume- 
rated, is a necessity. It is a measure sanctioned 
by former precedents, and the importance of which 
is now well understood. Whatever may be the 
motives of the Admiralty in coming to their deci- 
sion, whether they are based on experience and 
guided by former precedents, as we have no reason 
to doubt, or whether they are such as Admiral 
Richards represents them to be, we rejoice that a 
wise decision has been formed. It is also matter 
for congratulation that so trusty and able an Arctic 
navigator as Captain Allen Young should have 
consented to undertake this important public 
service. 

LIgvTENANT CAMERON will probably arrive in this 
country in the middle of January, when we trust 
his well earned promotion will be placed in his 
hands. His splendid exploit places him, without 
dispute, in the very first rank of African travellers. 
He left Ujiji almost destitute, suffering from 
disease, and in utter loneliness. Against him were 
the stupendous difficulties of the task; on his 
side were indomitable pluck, devotion to duty, and 
that gentle courage which had already earned for 
him the respect and love of the natives. There 
will, we believe, be no stories of bloodshed in the 
narrative of the gallant English naval officer. 

A glance at a map of Africa will at once show 
the magnitude of Cameron’s achievement, and the 
importance of his discoveries. Hxcepting Living- 
stone and Silva Porto, he is the only European 
who ever crossed the continent of Africa within 
the tropics. There is a wide space on his route 
which is absolutely new between the wanderings 
of Livingstone west of Tanganyika and the 
furthest points of Graeca and Ladislas Magyar; 
while the rest of his route, even to Benguela on 
the coast, except where he crossed Livingstone’s 
track from Loanda, has never been traversed before 
by any Englishman. 

CotoneL Gorpon has addressed a letter to the 
Paris Geographical Society (which is reproduced 
in their November bulletin) in which he gives de- 
tails respecting the rapids and other obstructions 
which, according to all accounts, exist in the por- 
tion of the Nile intervening between Lado, his 
head-quarters, and the Albert Nyanza. From in- 
formation derived from Lieutenant Chippendall 


| he is led to believe that the Victoria River issues 
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BaRcbay, A. The Ship of Fools. Ed. T. H. Jamieson. 
(Edinburgh : Paterson.) Nation, December 2. 

Diesy, K. E. An Introduction to the History of the Law of 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ix our number for December 11 we fore- | 


shadowed the measure which the Admiralty had 
even then determined upon, and has since an- 
nounced, for communicating with the Arctic Ex- 
pedition in 1876 ; and we briefly stated the reasons 
which rendered this measure necessary. A letter 
m_ the Times of December 20 from Admiral 
Richards would make it appear that the sole 
Teason for despatching a vessel in 1876 was a 


| seventy miles 
| tion of the lake without reaching it. 





| from Lake Albert very soon after entering it, and 


that the lake, properly so called, does not com- 
mence north of the latitude of Magungo, the 
Lieutenant having travelled for a distance of 
from Appuddo in the direc- 





An ac- | 


count of a journey by M. Marguin in the Tierra | 


del Fuego, given in the same number, fur- 
nishes a good topographical and general descrip- 
tion of the island. The climate is very severe, 


and from May till October the face of the country | 


is one continuous mantle of snow. 
October and January the temperature gradually 
increases, but the wind blows almost a hurricane, 
and makes the air colder than it otherwise would 
be. The almost invariable directions of the wind 
are from south to north or from west to east, the 
latter being the more frequent. The vegetation 
is very poor in the north, but in the south, 
where it is more mountainous and sheltered, 
the growth is more luxuriant. The chief animals 
are the fox, the wild dog, and the guanaco, which 
is hunted by the natives for the sake of its flesh 
and hide. Birds are more numerous; a small 


Between | 





kind of sea-eagle being common, as well as the 
black-headed swan, the wild goose and duck, and 
many others. Besides an abundance of shell and 
other fish, the shores are visited by sea-lions, 
walruses, and seals, which are hunted by some 
American eraft that frequent the place. The in- 
habitants belong to the red-skin race of Southern 
America; they are nomads, and subsist on fish 
and on the flesh of the guanaco and wild fowl, 
which they shoot with bows and arrows of rude 
construction, but in the use of which they are 
adepts. Their language sounds to the European 
ear something like Patagonian, but the two races 
cannot understand each other. The total number 
of Fuegians M. Marguin is inclined to fix at 
about 1,000 individuals. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Russian Geographical 
Society was recently held at St. Petersburg in 
honour of the Swedish travellers, Professors 
Nordenskiold, Lundstrém, and Stuksberg, who 
had been invited by the members to explain to 
them the chief results of their important expedi- 
tion. Professor Nordenskiold, who is a Finlander 
of Russian extraction, but who has been a Swede 
by naturalisation since 1858, is the fourth Scandi- 
navian explorer who has attempted in the present 
century to open a water-route between Scandi- 
navia and Siberia. The earlier expeditions of 
1806, 1832, and 1862 failed in their attempts, and 
Professor Nordenskiold’s success in discovering a 
north-eastern navigable passage to the mouth of 
the Yenisei is not only of the very highest in- 
terest from a geographical point of view, but is of 
immense importance to Russian commerce, and 
to the future destiny of Siberia, which has 
now been unexpectedly brought into direct 
contact with European civilisation. In his ad- 
dress to the meeting, which was delivered in 
German, the professor gave a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the different members of the 
expedition in Novaya Semlya, and explained his 
reasons for believing that a line of communication 
by steamboats might be kept open between 
Hammerfest and the mouth of the Yenisei from 
the end of July till October. 


From a recent number of the Aélnische Zeitung 
we learn that a Russian capitalist has advanced 
25,000 roubles towards the cost of another ex- 
pedition to be conducted by Professor Nordensk- 
iold. The special object of this undertaking, 
which will be entered upon next summer, is to 
investigate the character of Behring’s Sea, and 
some other northern seas contiguous to Russia, 
and to determjne how far a line of trade-com- 
munication may be established between them, 





NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND CRETE, 
( Concluded.) 
IX. Santorin, Antiparos, and Paros, 
Ir remained now (April 6) to visit the southern 
art of Santorin, and with this object we hired a 
= to take us to the town of Acrotiri, lying 
a little within the south-western promontory, 
which, like so many others in Greece, bears that 
generic name. On the way, the horns of the 
crescent-shaped island were finely seen. In many 
places lumps of light pumice-stone were floating on 
the surface of the water. Shortly after landing 
below the town we found an intelligent lad, who 
undertook to conduct us toa prehistoric village 
in that neighbourhood. This is situated in a 
similar position to that on Therasia, but facing the 
harbour. Two dwellings partly remain, the 
others having subsequently to their excavation 
been again covered by a fall of the tufa cliff. 
These two, which stand side by side, are about 
12 feet square, and their walls are composed of 
black lava-blocks roughly put together, while in 
one part they. are covered with a sort of mortar. 
These remain to the height of 4 or 5 feet, and in 
the party-wall is a sort of closet, in which corn 
was found. The boy described how six large jars 
(wido.) were found in the houses, and fragments 
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of some of these were still lying about. Above 
this the town of Acrotiri forms a conspicuous 
object, from its old Venetian castle occupying a 
rocky height, with a central square tower, round 
which numerous vaulted buildings are ranged. 
We then directed our steps eastward, in search of 
an ancient temple, now converted into a chapel 
of St. Nicolas Marmorites, as the saint is here 
called, in honour of his marble sanctuary. Our 
road lay between vineyards, and was so deep in 
sand from the pulverised tufa, that we found it 
easier to walk on the top of the rude walls of lava 
on either side. From thence we obtained superb 
views of the snowy ranges of Dicte and Ida, in Crete, 
stretching along the southern horizon. The vines 
resented a most curious appearance, from their 
ranches being twisted round and round and plaited 
together into what resembles a circular maund or 
hamper ; and as the stock of the trees hardly rises 
at all above the surface of the ground, the fields 
from a distance look as if they were covered with 
pe bird-nests. The strangeness was not 
essened by the leaves being now in bud: as the 
summer comes on, the branches are untwisted and 
spread out upon the ground. 

We found the temple at a little distance from 
the road, in the middle of a vineyard. It is a 
tiny place, only 12 feet long, and somewhat less in 
breadth, and 10 feet high; and is built of large 
blocks of grey marble, some of them as much as 
3 feet long, put together without cement. Over 
the entrance, which faces south, is a small 
pediment, and a narrow cornice runs round the 
top, but the whole building is almost devoid of 
ornament. Still, notwithstanding its insignificance, 
it is extremely interesting, as being (as far as I 
know) the only existing Greek temple in perfect 
preservation ; for here the original roof remains 
entire, composed of large stone beams reaching 
from the front to the back, the intervals between 
which are covered by thin slabs laid across trans- 
versely. Inside, the proportions are still more 
minute, since the thickness of the walls has to be 
deducted from the dimensions already given. At 
the inner end, opposite the entrance, about half- 
way up the wall, is a little niche, flanked by two 
Ionic columns supporting an entablature and 

ediment. In this a statuette of the hero must 

ave stood, for it was probably a herowm, not- 
withstanding that an inscription on the wall con- 
tains a dedication %@ BacXeig. Whether Cybele 
or some other goddess is meant by this, is uncer- 
tain; but, according to Ross, heroa were fre- 
quently dedicated to deities. On one side, hidden 
under some church furniture, I discovered a small 
ancient altar. 

After inspecting the temple, we turned north- 
wards towards Megalo-chorion, where the in- 
habitants were keeping a double festival, for the 
anniversary of Greek Independence coincides with 
the Annunciation ; they were all sitting in the 
streets, and were not a little surprised by our 
sudden appearance. The main street was crossed 
by two archways, over each of which hung six 
large bells. At this point we were close under 
the flank of Mount Elias, on the summit of which 
we could see a monastery. We then followed 
the edge of the great basin, obtaining views of 
the eastern sea with Anaphe, the three peaks of 
Amorgos, and the distant Astypalaea, which is in 
Turkish waters; and when we reached the town 
of Thera, descended once more through its steep 
and slippery streets to the harbour. 

After seeing what a cinder this island is, we 
cannot help being astonished at its having been 
early colonised by the Phoenicians, and called 
Calliste by the Greeks. We can only attribute 
this to its fitness for the cultivation of the vine, 
and perhaps also to the fineness of the harbour, 
notwithstanding the want of anchorage. The 
modern name is derived from its- dedication by 
the Latins to St. Irene; Tournefort, who some- 
times calls the island Sant-Erini, mentions nine 
or ten chapels of that saint as existing there. The 
classical myth of its origin fartacnee | it as sprung 








from a clod of earth presented to the Argonauts by 
Triton (Apollon. Argonaut. iv. 1551 seq., 1731 
seq. ; cf. Pind. Pyth. iv. 66). In modern times, as 
the soil prevents bodies from decomposing easily, 
it is regarded as the especial home of the Vampire, 
and both the Hydriotes and Cretans believe that 
they can permanently get rid of those noxious 
visitors, if they can once be transported hither. 


During the two first days of our southward 
voyage we had been favoured by the north wind ; 
then succeeded two days of perfect calm, and now 
we were delighted to see the waves begin to ripple 
from the direction of Crete. Accordingly we re- 
embarked at once, and were gently carried back to 
the strait between Ios and Sikinos; but there to- 
wards evening the breeze freshened, and carried us 
northward with great speed, so that shortly after 
midnight we landed on the eastern shore of Anti- 
paros, where it is separated from Paros by a 
narrow channel. This island was the birthplace 
of our Silenus of a captain, who seemed to regard 
the famous Grotto as under his especial patron- 
age, and spoke of it with great pride. After sleep- 
ing at a village near the coast, we started on foot 
under his guidance to explore this, taking with us 
two donkeys, ore for the stout rope that was 
required for the descent, and the other, of course, 
for Silenus. “Plenty of wine, and little foot- 
work” (aod Kpasi, ddiyo moddpia) was the 
maxim of life which he enunciated. Our path 
led southwards, and in less than two hours 
we reached the ridge of the island, just beneath 
which the cavern is situated. The arched roof of 
the entrance is ‘imposing, and behind, rising 
against the darkness of the interior, a tall 
stalagmite, resting on a narrow base, reaches 
nearly to the top: on the right hand side stands 
a small rude chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 
and opposite to it was a shepherd’s mandra or 
enclosure, containing some kids a month old. On 
the rocks at the back of this is an inscription, 
containing the names of persons who visited the 
Grotto in classical times, so that this vulgarity is 
not altogether new; but the moderns are worse 
than the ancients, for across the face of this is a 
horrid palimpsest, in the shape of the initials of a 
man whe was here in 1778, probably one of the 
companions of M. Olivier, the French traveller 
and author, whose name with the same date is to 
be seen hard by. The ground descends rapidly 
into the narrowing cavern, until a stalactitic 
cupola is reached, where the first steep fall of rock 
commences; here the water from the roof was 
brightly dripping into a shepherd’s broken cruse, 
and as we looked back the stalagmite stood out 
against the light like a huge idol. The rope was 
then fastened round a stalactite, and without 
further instructions we were desired to descend. 
The depth here is about 15 feet, but a fall would 
be fatal, for there is only just standing room be- 
low, and beyond that are precipices; however, I 
found no great difficulty in letting myself down 
by keeping my feet against the rock at right angles 
to my body. My companion followed, and then 
our tapers were lighted, and we proceeded to climb 
round the smooth and slippery cliffs at the side, 
after which came slopes of débris, together with 
several faces of rock like the former one. It is this 
steep continuous descent that distinguishes this 
cavern from others that I have seen, such as those 
of Adelsberg, the Corycian cave, and that of St. 
Michael at Gibraltar. At last we reached a place 
which looked like Malebolge, for all was darkness 
below, and our guide disappeared down the rope 
to a much greater depth than before; but as we 
had not, like Dante, a Geryon on whose back to 
descend, we swarmed down this also, and then 
found ourselves in the Grotto. It is a large and 
lofty hall, ornamented with very fine pendent 
stalactites, the white forms of which glimmer in 
the dim light; if brilliantly illuminated, the effect 
would be very striking, but in itself, though 
curious, it is not the most imposing of caverns. 
The depth must be several hundred feet. We 
were shown the altar where mass had been 





said when King George and Queen Olga had 
visited the place three years before ; at that time 
the descent was made by ladders. Our ascent 
from Malebolge was facilitated by a rope passed 
under our arms and hauled from above, and so we 
regained the daylight. The natives call it “The 
Refuge” (xarapiy:), a name that explains the use 
to which such caverns have been put, and illus- 
trates the word «pnogdyeroy, which we have noticed 
in connexion with Crete. On the way back I dug 
up a variety of orchids, and the natives who 
assisted me asked many questions about their 
destination, England. On the other side of the 
strait a large extent of rich land was seen in 
Paros, while behind rises the central Mount Mar- 
pessa, towards which the ground slopes from every 
part of the coast. 

We re-embarked, and in an hour reached 
Paroekia, the capital of Paros. From the size 
and fertility of the island we expected to find it 
a good town, but, on the contrary, it proved the 
dirtiest place we had seen on the journey: the 
streets were open sewers, and everywhere full of 
nuisances. As might be expected in the neigh- 
bourhood of the famous quarries, fragments of 
marble were to be seen in all directions ; pieces of 
cornices served for doorsteps, and triglyphs and 
other ornaments were built into the walls. The 
greatest amount is on a knoll on the north side of 
the town, on which stood the ancient acropolis; 
here drums of columns, some Doric, some Ionic, 
lie in all directions, while some have fallen down 
the steep hillside into the sea. The white marble 
of the temples to which they belonged must have 
looked well from the water in this elevated 
—. On one side a portion of the wall of the 

enetian fortress is curiously composed of drums 
laid on their sides and slabs unequally fitted to- 
gether ; within this, the masonry which now forms 
the east end of a chapel of our Lady of the Cross 
is almost the only anciert structure which retains 
its original position. Several churches here have 
incised ornaments, and other features of the true 
Byzantine style, which are rarely found in the 
islands. At the back of the town is a large church 
of the Virgin of an Hundred Gates (Mavayia 
‘Exaroumvdcavi)) and extensive buildings of marble 
adjoining: these are new and therefore uninterest- 
ing, for the Greek rite is so thoroughly mediaeval 
in its character that it is unsuited to modern, and 
especially Italian, architecture. 

The following day we devoted to a visit to the 
quarries, having first called on M. Damias, the 
present owner of them, though they are not 
worked. Our path lay upward along the lower 
slopes of Mount Marpessa, and in an hour anda 
half we reached the little monastery of Hagios 
Minas, enclosed by a square white wall, quite 
Moorish-looking from the absence of windows. 
Inside, the buildings are quaintly packed together 
at various levels; but at present it is used asa 
farm, and tenanted by a son of M. Damias. He 
undertook to show us the quarries which are in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and which are 
entered by openings in the hillside, like the grotto 
of Antiparos. At the mouth of that which & 
considered the finest there is a curious sculptured 
tablet on the rock, containing numerous groups of 
figures, conspicuous among which is a seated 
female deity, with a dedication to the nymphs be- 
low. This is figured in one of the plates to 
Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, but now a large 

iece has been broken off the face of it. With 

eep indignation we learnt that last year an 
Englishman (who shall be nameless) cut this piece 
off and carried it to England; subsequently, on @ 
letter of remonstrance being addressed to him by 
M. Damias, who at the time was ignorant of the 
act of vandalism, he returned it, and we saw it at 
the monastery in the packing-case in which it was 
sent. When we reached the point where daylight 
ceases, our tapers were lighted, and the dogs that 
had accompanied us from the convent first whined 
dismally, and finally returned to the upper air. 
I had expected to find the quarry wo 
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in regular shafts, but instead of this the dip of the 
strata has been followed, and consequently the 
descends at a considerable incline, winding 
about in different directions, and the roof slopes 
from left to right. It varies in height from 16 to 
less than 3 feet, so that sometimes it is necessary 
to crawl on hands and knees; in these places the 
must have been wider formerly, to allow 
of the stone being carried out. At one point two 
hundred bats were hanging from the roof, but 
fortunately they were not disturbed by our lights. 
The marks of the tools of the old workmen were 
visible everywhere on the roof and sides, the 
groovings being about two inches apart; the 
amount excavated must have been immense, for 
the whole place has the appearance of a labyrinth, 
and we were told we might wander for a day 
without finding the end. The marble on the 
surface is not usually white, but where it is broken 
it is brilliantly pure; in some parts the grain is 
very fine, and we tested its hardness in breaking a 
lump in order to bring away a specimen, After 
ing fifty minutes underground, we returned to 
daylight, and then proceeded to a second quarry, 
where, however, the marble is somewhat inferior. 
In places there were stalactites in process of 
formation, but none were to be compared with those 
of Antiparos. It is deeply interesting to think 
that from these quarries came the material for 
most of the famous Greek statues that have come 
down to us, and for several important temples, 
such as that of Apollo at Delphi, which was 
rebuilt of this stone the Alemaeonidae. 

The scirocco (Eurus) had been blowing all day, 
but towards evening it increased to the most 
furious gale against which I ever have attempted 
to stand, and corroborated all that our boatmen 
had told us of its extremely dangerous character. 
On the morrow, however, it had lulled, and we 
started on our return voyage with a favouring 
south-west breeze. After we had passed a dan- 

us rock in the middle of the sea called “the 

t” (vppiyx:)—the name of which recals the 
corresponding ancient name of the rock Myrmex 
off the Thessalian coast (Herod. vii. 183)—the 
wind freshened, and it was a fine sight to see the 
~ deep-blue waves rolling in from the west. 

or less fine was it to watch the steering of our 
helmsman, Yanni, as we raced along with all our 
sails set, sometimes in ‘the trough of the waves, 
sometimes on the crest, but never once shipping a 
sea. At last, when we reached the nearest point 
of Syra, we suddenly darted into calm water, and 
shortly afterwards arrived at the town, which had 
been our head-quarters during our various ex- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
HAMLET’S AGE. 
Temple Road, Dublin : December 20, 1875. 

Some of the following considerations are new, and 
may serve to justify my strong 1 e with 
reference to Mr. Minto’s theory that Shakspere’s 
Hamlet was a youth of seventeen years. The 
poet’s youngest heroines (children of the south) 
are aged fourteen (Juliet, Marina), and fifteen 
(Miranda). The age of Perdita is sixteen. Shak- 
spere loved these earliest years of budding woman- 
hood. What is the corresponding period of early 
manhood that charms the poet’s imagination? At 
what age does Shakspere conceive that boyhood is 
blooming into adult strength and beauty? I 
answer, from twenty-one to twenty-five. The 
stolen sons of Cymbeline, boys just ready to be 
men, are aged twenty-three and twenty-two ; 
Florizel looks about twenty-one (W. 7. v. 1. 
126); Troilus, a beardless youth (two or three 
hairs upon his chin), is older. ‘“O admirable 
youth, he ne’er saw three-and-twenty.” “ Pan. 
Why, he is very young; and yet will he, within 
three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 
Cress. Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter.” 
Paris (possessor of Helen for several years) is 
“young lord Paris.” Mr. Minto, arguing that 
Hamlet’s age is. seventeen, describes him as “a 
youth of the age of Romeo, or young Prince Hal 
at the time of his father’s accession.” I am not 
aware that we can determine Romeo's age. Prince 
Hal,‘at his father’s accession, was some twelve 
years old, but Shakspere represents him as con- 
siderably older. When the battle of Shrewsbury 
took place (Henry being in fact sixteen years old), 
Shakspere, I believe, intends his age to be 
“ twenty-two or thereabouts” (1 Hen. IV. iii. 3, 
212). When Henry V. ascended the throne his 
age was twenty-six, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Shakspere, who had up to that point 
made him older than the Prince Henry of history, 
now represented him as younger. The Bishop of 
Ely says: 

“ My thrice puissant liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth.” 

Mr. Minto can hardly bring himself to conceive 
of Hamlet as nineteen, and is quite willing to 
maintain his original position of seventeen. Test 
this theory by the other plays. Are we to imagine 
the utterer of the soliloquy “To be, or not to be” 
as five or six years the junior of the boys of old 
Belarius, and that at a period of life when each 
added year counts for much? Is Florizel—one of 
Shakspere’s ideals of youthful grace—four years 
older than Hamlet? Did Hamlet begin his ob- 
servations on society (v. 1, 150) at fourteen? 
Were his schoolfellows—despatched on a critical 
mission to England—also youths of seventeen ? 
Can Mr. Minto prove that any chief male person- 
age of Shakspere’s plays is aged seventeen, eigh- 
teen, or even nineteen ? 

I cannot help inferring from a passage of Mr. 

Minto’s Characteristics of English Poets, that the 
theory to which his imagination wedded itself was 
formed before he had observed the gravedigger’s 
dating of Hamlet's age. He writes :— 
“There is no ground whatsoever for the prevailing 
notion that Hamlet’s age must be set down at thirty. 
It proceeds on two most unfounded assumptions ; that 
the married life of the player-king and queen cor- 
responds exactly in its duration of thirty years to 
the married life of Hamlet's father and mother, that 
young Hamlet was born within a year of their 
marriage.” 





No mention is made of the gravedigger’s testi- 
mony. The dating of the play-king’s marriage is 
important in this discussion. His thirty-years 
wife (representing Gertrude) is not too old to 
win a second husband’s love; therefore Gertrude, 
although the “ hey-day of her blood” is “ tame,” 
is not necessarily too old; we may imagine her 
forty-seven. But Iam not greatly concerned to 
maintain the play-king’s and gravedigger’s dates, 
except for the sake of resisting rash tampering with 
Shakspere’s text. I can imagine Hamlet as a 
man in the “ May-morn of his youth” at twenty- 
six or twenty-five. Iam much concerned, how- 
ever, to oppose such a misreading of the play as 
would not only render the conception of Hamlet 
incoherent, but would pervert our view of an 
entire group of lovely characters,—the Florizels 
and Polydores and Ferdinands of Shakspere. 
And I would note that Shakspere found it pos- 
sible to think of thirty as a youthful age. The 

avedigger himself speaks of ‘“‘ Young Hamlet.” 
in Much Ado we read (of fashions in clothes) : 
“ How giddily a’ turns about all the hot bloods 
between fourteen and five-and-thirty.” In the 
Sonnets Shakspere names forty (not thirty) as 
the age when time has marred the face. 

The difficulty with respect to Hamlet’s age 
(noticed long since by Blackstcne) was explained 
by Dr. Bucknill upon the —— that in 
Shakspere’s revisal of the play he made Hamlet 
older, and did not work out the passages pre- 
viously written and referring to his youth. Mr. 
Marshall suggests that the thirty years were in- 
serted to suit the age and person of Burbage. The 
tradition, recorded by Downs, that Joseph Taylor 
was the original Hamlet is probably unfounded. 
In the elegy on Burbage (printed by Mr. Hazle- 
wood) that great actor is praised for his equal 
success in the part of “young Hamlet” and of 
“old Hieronymo.” If Burbage represented 
Hamlet as thirty years of age, still, in spite of the 
thirty years, Burbage’s Hamlet passed for young. 
Like Mr. Minto, however, I yield something ; and 
if any critic will efficiently knock upon the maz- 
zard that “absolute” knave the Clown, I accept 
as satisfactory the age assigned by Mr. Marshall— 
twenty-five. The student should compare a 
somewhat similar difficulty as to age in the 
Comedy of Errors. Are the twins aged twenty- 
three or twenty-five ; or (as the folios read) thirty- 
three? See the note in Cambridge Shakespeare, 
vol. i. p. 464. Epwarp DowDEn. 





3 St. George's Square, N.W.: December 20, 1875. 
As Mr. Minto has referred to me anent the “ in- 
consistency in regard to Hamiet’s age,” perhaps 
you will allow me to cite my already-quoted 
testimony of the most important witness in the 
case, Hamlet’s own father :— 


“T could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood ” (I. v. 16). 
“ but know, thou noble youth (1. 38), 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown.” 


As I irreverently ask in the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1874, p. 511, “ How can 
one believe that a fat fellow of thirty could have 
been called a youth?” Take again an extract 
from that great illustrator of Shakspere, and 
raciest of all Dictionary-makers, Randle Cotgrave, 
A.D. 1611: “ Avoir la salle. To be whipt in 

blike, as breeching boys are sometimes in the 
frals of Colledges.” May I quote further from 
myself ?— 

“ Hamlet, at a University, could hardly have passt 
twenty. . . . 1 look on it as certain, that when Shak- 
spere began the play, he conceivd Hamlet as quite a 
young man. But as the play grew, as greater weight 
of reflection, of insight into character, of knowledge of 
life, &c., were wanted, Shakspere necessarily and natu- 
rally made Hamlet a formd man, and by the time that 
he got to the Gravediggers’ scene, told us the Prince 
was thirty. . . . The two parts of the play are in- 
consistent on this main point in Hamlet’s state. What 
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matter ? Who wants them made consistent by the 
modification of either part?” 

No doubt Shakspere began to work on an old 
Hamlet, and never took the trouble to remove the 
thence-arising inconsistencies of age and character 
that we find in the play. I do not share my 
friend Mr. Simpson's belief that the early Hamlet, 
to which we find the Revenge allusions, &c., was 
Shakspere’s. And Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, Dr. 
Ingleby, Professor F. A. March, &c., are on my 
side. “The vicious mole of nature,” “the stamp 
of one defect ” (I. iv. 25, 31) is for me Shakspere’s 
own explanation of his Hamlet. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 








ROSSI'S HAMLET. 
Villa Francesca, Cannes ; December 13, 1875. 

Signor Rossi is an actor, as the English theatre- 
going world has heard for some months past, 
whose reputation in Italy rivals that of Signor 
Salvini. The profound impression produced by 
the latter in this country leads me to believe that 
a few words of unbiassed criticism upon Signor 
Rossi’s impersonation of Hamlet which I have 
just witnessed in Paris may interest those lovers 
of the drama who were disappointed with his 
Italian predecessor’s playing of the part, while 
rendering full justice to the pathos and power of 
many individual passages in the performance. 

But, the fact 1s, no adaptation of Shakspere’s 
play—and Signor Rossi’s is far more faithful than 
the maimed version adopted by Signor Salvini— 
no adaptation which transposes, curtails, welds 
one speech and even scene into another, and omits 
all passages that may appear to the actor to be 
impossible to render satisfactorily—no such adap- 
tation, I maintain, fitly represents the complex 
difficulties of the part as played on the English 
stage. As an example, let me cite the scene with 
Ophelia. Tamlet’s strange words have no doubt 
been very variously rendered, as Garrick or 
Kemble, Macready or Irving felt them; but in 
Rossi’s so-called translation, the difficulties are all 
swept away; we have a sane and sentimental 
Prince exhorting a young lady to enter a convent, 
and interlarding all his speeches with “ povera 
figlia!” or “ povera fanciulla!” In short, how- 
ever beautifully acted, itis not Shakspere. “C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” And many 
similar instances might be quoted. ‘ 

Signor Rossi’s appearance suits the part well. 
His features are singularly mobile; indeed, for 
variety of expression I have never seen a face to 
equal his: his figure is picturesque; his gestures, 
though redundant, often announce that rarest 
quality in acting, imagination—a state of mind 
concetved, of which this is the outward and visible 
sign. The first instance that occurs of this is in 
a passage which all English actors (I believe), con- 
secutively, have shirked, as perilous to excite the 
mirth of the gods. It is where Hamlet conjures 
his friends not to mention what they have seen, 
and the Ghost from below cries out “Swear!” 
Hamlet’s well-known rejoinders, “ You hear this 
fellow in the cellarage,” &c., &c., which seem to 
be the result of an overwrought nervous excite- 
ment, were delivered with a fine perception of 
their truth, under the circumstances, to one of the 
Prince’s temperament. 

Réssi’s countenance, voice, and action were alike 
impressive: it would have been impossible to 
laugh at what in the hands of a less accomplished 
artist might have seemed puerile, if not laughable. 
Hamlet's effort to jest at what had so deeply 
stirred his inward soul, added to, instead of de- 
fata from, the impressiveness of the situa- 
tion. In Act II. his scene with Polonius was 
excellent. The weariness and the whimsies, half 
real, half assumed, were very naturally given ; and 
greatly as I had admired Salvini in this scene, 

thought Rossi’s rendering of the “parole 

ole” even more subtle. St sic omnia. In the 
interview with Ophelia, to which I have before 
referred, Rossi does two strangely ill-considered 





things. On her entry, he goes up to her, and at 
once lays his hand upon the casket she holds: his 
motive for this action I cannot conceive, as it 
weakens all that follows. When he detects Po- 
lonius eaves-dropping, he walks straight up to 
the door while asking “ Where’s your father ? ”— 
a movement which could not fail to have attracted 
Ophelia’s attention. The scene with the recorders 
(omitted by Salvini) was excellent; that with 
the players less good. It lacked the naturalness 
and sincerity which distinguished Mr. Irving’s 
advice. The earlier portion of the play-scene was 
admirable: I should have pronounced it uniformly 
so, had it not been disfigured at the end, when 
Hamlet flung himself upon the throne, by a 
physical manifestation of triumph as original as it 
was undignified. Rossi slapped both legs with 
his hands violently and repeatedly, upon the 
words “& vero—é vero.” I had not recovered 
from the shock of amazement caused by this 
action, when I was moved to enthusiasm by one 
of the finest passages’ in this representation. 
As Hamlet comes upon the King in his closet, 
the expression of Rossi’s face, the arrested 
movement on the words, “ Rientra nel fodero O 
mia spada,” were poetical in the highest degree. 
The great dramatist’s outline was here nobly filled 
up: the irresolution, the sorrowful self-contempt, 
the dread of committing murder at such a moment 
were finely indicated ; the picture of his figure as 
he lingered at the door is not easily to be forgotten. 
The interview with his mother which follows 
threw me back again into the depths of disap- 
ae gp When the Ghost appears Rossi ducks 
ehind a chair, and literally dodges the Royal 
Dane, as the shade advances, creeping round 
behind the Queen. Nothing more ignoble can be 
conceived. At the end of this scene (another 
glaring instance of transposed text) he tears his 
uncle’s miniature from the chain round his mother’s 
neck, dashes it to the ground, and dances on it! 
This, like the termination of the play-scene I have 
described, roused the Parisian audience to rapturous 
applause. I cannot think that it will do so in 
England. This is realism carried beyond, and 
away from, the realms of High Art. It may suit 
Alexandre Dumas’ “ Kean,” in which Rossi is 
said to surpass every French actor of the part; 
but the effort to supply by such false means 
the lack of genuine passion, which appears 
to me to be at the bottom of this remarkable 
actor’s shortcomings in this part, is doubly 
provoking by reason of the great beauties which 
distinguish so many passages. Such an un- 
equal performance I never beheld ; at once 
so much above and so much below the ordi- 
nary level of good acting. At the close of the 
play, instead of contenting himself with stabbing 
the King, Rossi avails himself of the words 
“drink off this potion” to force the goblet of 
poison between the King’s lips; an action which 
so comically suggests dosing a refractory child, 
that it roused even the admiring Paris audience 
to laughter. 

It would be impertinent to judge this distin- 
guished artist by his performance of one part, 
though that part is considered in Italy his best. 
My impression is that wherever sentiment, sub- 
tlety, fancy, grace, and humour are needed, he 
will not be found wanting. I should like to see 
him in high comedy and romantic drama; I can- 
not believe he would satisfy me in either Othello 
or Macbeth. The fire in Salvini’s performance 
which kindled English audiences is wanting. 
His rival has other qualities, but he has not this ; 
and if he be wise, he will not trust to his per- 
formance of Shakspere for success on his first 
appearance in England. Haminton Aip&. 








Messrs. L. Reeve anp Co. have in the press 
a new part of the Quinology of the East Indies, 
by J. E. Howard, F.R.S., embracing the most 
recent information relative to the introduction and 
cultivation of the Cinchona Plants in our Eastern 
Colonies, and also in the Dutch Colonies of Java. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 25, 3p.m. Royal Albert Hall: Messiah 
(Mdile. Albani, Mr. Sims 
Reeves). 

Monpay, Dec. 27, 2.30 p.m. Royal Albert Hall: Grand Mis. 
cellaneous Concert. 

7.30 p.m. Ditto ditto. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 28, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : ‘‘ Note 

on a proposed International 


Code of Symbols for Use on 
Archaeological Maps,’ by John 
Evans; “Divination by the 
Rod and by~the Arrow,” by 
Miss A. W. Buckland. 

9 West London Scientific Associa- 
tion : ** Tea,” by R. W. Cheadle, 








SCIENCE. 


Elementary Biology. By Professor Huxley 
and H. N. Martin, M.D. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


TxosEz who are acquainted with the opera- 
tions in this country of the four public 
schemes of school examination in which na- 
tural science has a recognised place, know 
that there is a strong tendency inschools of all 
grades to do something in the way of teach- 
ing the branches of that subject. The four 
great examination schemes of which we 
speak are the examinations under the 
Science and Art Department, the matricu- 
lation examination of the University of Lon- 
don, the Oxford and Cambridge middle- 
class examinations, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge public schools examinations. 
The first of these examinations reaches the 
smallest kind of school and the poorest class 
of students, the last deals only with the 
highest kind of school-establishments ; while 
the second and third are in relation with an 
intermediate class. Those who are wont to 
deplore the exhibition of any activity on the 
part of the State in the direct promotion of 
education will probably not accept with 
equanimity the statement that of the four 
examining bodies mentioned, that which ex- 
hibits the greatest earnestness in regard to 
the promotion of education in natural science 
is the first-named; and, as a result, in the 
schools which come under its operation 
there is found, in proportion to the standard 
attained in other subjects, a high general 
efficiency in the teaching of natural science: 
whilst, on the other hand, as we pass along 
the list of examining bodies and affiliated 
schools we find a falling off in the efficiency 
of science-teaching, until in the case of the 
large public schools it reaches its lowest 
level. As a rule in these schools only a part 
of the boys are instructed in any branch of 
natural science, and these only in the ele- 
ments of chemistry or physics, with a frag- 
ment of technical flower-lore which ought 
not to be called botany. The reason of the 
low level and pretended failure of natural 
science teaching in the public schools 1s 
that at present not more than, if so many 
as, one master is employed to teach the 
varied branches of this subject, and that the 
other masters in the school are quite igno- 
rant, and are glad to be ignorant, of 
it. A remedy for this, acting both on 
schoolboys and future masters, would be 
found in the introduction, by Oxford and 
Cambridge, of the elements of natural philo- 
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sophy and biology as compulsory subjects 
into a matriculation examination. Much 
might. in the meantime be done to facilitate 
the work of those who are seriously en- 
deavouring to teach the elements of natural 
science in large schools. A high standard of 
matriculation would render the present 
“ ynder-manning ”’ of our public schools im- 
possible, but will never be imposed by 
either Oxford or Cambridge until the uni- 
versity ceases to be the mere instrument of its 
local proprietary schools (the colleges). The 
teachers of natural science in public schools 
would, however, be assisted by some indica- 
tion on the part of the universities which are 
good enough to examine them, of the outlines 
of a curriculum of natural science study. 
Teachers are agreed as to what is meant by 
the “elements” of chemistry. The “ele- 
ments of physics’”’ is a little more doubt- 
ful a term, while the “elements of 
botany,” ‘‘the elements of zoology,” but 
most of all the “elements of biology,” 
are terms which possess the most uncertain, 
ifany, meaning. Some minute and careful 
directions to the outnumbered and struggling 
science-teachers in our larger schools as to 
what is to be regarded as the beginning and 
what the end of some of these subjects, and 
the order in which to take them up—given 
by the bodies who have undertaken to ex- 
amine the students of such schools—would 
have great effect and are urgently needed. 
It is the excellent series of schedules drawn 
up by the examiners of the Science and Art 
Department, and published in its Science 
Directory, which has more than anything 
else rendered the work of the teachers in 
connexion with it satisfactory. In the ab- 
sence of a guide from any other source, 
teachers of natural science in schools of all 
grades cannot do better than follow the 
scheme of instruction set forth in the Science 
Directory. 

These remarks serve as an introduction 
to what may be said in recommendation of 
the little book devoted to the Elements of 
Biology by Professor Huxley and Dr. Martin. 
The book serves as a text-book for teacher 
and pupil in commencing the study of those 
branches of natural science which were but 
lately isolated under the names Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and Physiology, but which now have 
come to be regarded as one homogeneous 
body of knowledge, and united under 
the name Biology—a science duly connected 
with the series of more abstract sciences 
in that its fundamental hypothesis is this, 
“that the phenomena exhibited by living 
things are to be explained by reference to 
the laws of physics and chemistry.” In the 
scheme of the Science and Art Department 
(for which the experience and knowledge of 
Professor Huxley are in this subject re- 
Sponsible) the student begins the study of 
Biology with a survey of the chief pheno- 
mena of life as exhibited in a graduated series 
of plants and animals. This is his elemen- 
tary course, and it is this (combined perhaps 
with some dogmatic human physiology) 
which, in the opinion of some persons 
(among the best qualified to offer advice), 
the schools should endeavour to teach. 
Elementary Biology, together with elemen- 
tary chemistry and the elements of ex- 
perunental physics, may be taken by the 





schoolmaster as standing in the same re- 
lation to natural science as do the translat- 
ing of certain well-known authors and 
exercises in composition to the classics, and 
as do arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra “up 
to quadratic equations ’’ to the mathematics. 
Subsequently the student may go on toa 
special study of botany or to a special study 
of zoology ; but in pursuing either or both 
of these branches of the subject, he is not to 
forget that he is studying them as parts of 
the large science which has for its object to 
follow out mechanical cause and effect in the 
realm of life. 

The provision which is made in the 
Elementary Biology for the commencement 
of this course of study is excellent. Half-a- 
dozen plants and half-a-dozen animals are 
selected—including yeast, moulds, a fern, a 
bean-plant, an amoeba, a vorticella, a cray- 
fish, a mussel, and a frog—and each is separ- 
ately considered. Not only is an accurate 
description of the form, mode of life, and | 
growth of each of these types given, but in 
connexion with each description we have a | 
very ample and precise set of directions for | 
the guidance of the student in dissecting or | 
examining with the microscope a specimen 
of the type in question. These rules and 
directions form as exact and valuable a series 
of exercises as do the tables for qualitative 
analysis which form so important a feature 
in the educational aspect of chemistry. The 
course, though no doubt it will be novel to 
many persons, is no untried thing, but has 
gradually been perfected during the last four 
years at South Kensington, where the new 
laboratories have enabled the professors, 
formerly located in Jermyn and Oxford 
Streets, to provide more thoroughly prac- 
tical instruction in their several departments 
than can be found together in any other in- 
stitution in the country. 

A word or two may not be out of place 
with regard to the word Biology. As long 
ago as the year 1802, Gottfried Reinhold 
Treviranus published the first volume of a | 
very remarkable work on _ philosophical 
zoology and botany, which he entitled 
Biologie. The use of the word at this period 
corresponds closely in the sense assigned to 
it, and in the circumstances which led to its 
use, with the modern acceptation. In both 
cases, after a period of systematic accumula- | 
tion of facts, a speculative reaction had set 
in, and men endeavoured to co-ordinate the 
results of empirical study. The speculations 
of Treviranus, Oken, Goethe, and Lamarck, 
though discredited during the first fifty | 
years of our century, yet exerted a pro- | 
found influence upon the minds of the 
more cultivated naturalists ; and the possi- 
bility of a science of Biology, even at a time 
(1839) when evolutional speculations were 
least in favour, was asserted by such a book 
as Carpenter’s Comparative Physiology, where 
the vital phenomena of plants and animals 
were treated side by side as parts of one | 
subject. It remained for the progress of | 
microscopic investigation and the theory of 
natural selection to render such a possibility 
an accomplished fact. Professor Huxley, | 
who is one of those who for years has held | 
“that the study of living bodies is really | 
one discipline,” and has in his teaching | 
acted on that conviction, has now enabled | 








the beginner not only to commence with 
what are truly the elements of his subject, 
but to commence in the only right way—by 
practical work in a laboratory. 

KE. Ray LAnkester. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAELITE PROPHECY. 


Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage 
fiir die innere Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, dargestellt von 
Lic. Bernh. Duhm, Privatdocent in Gdt- 
tingen. (Bonn: Adolph Marcus, 1875.) 


Tue review in the Acapremy (No. 184, 
p. 496) of Kuenen’s Religion of Israel ma: 
be fitly followed up by a notice of a wor 
written in the same spirit, and the most im- 
portant which has appeared on.the subject 
of prophecy for many a long day. Dr. 


| Duhm, like Professor Kuenen, is thoroughly 
| convinced that the Levitical laws, with the 


accompanying narratives, are in the main of 
post-exile origin, and the object of his book 
is to show in detail that the development of 
the prophetic ideas is only explicable upon 
that theory. It is gratifying to find that 


| the younger scholars of Germany are be- 


ginning to liberate themselves from the 
paramount influence of Ewald—a man of 
genius, who has left a deep mark on Biblical 
studies, but deficient in some of the more 
sober qualities which enter into the composi- 
tion of a critic. It looks, indeed, almost 
like unconscious irony that the rebellion 
should break out in Ewald’s own university, 
where the author fills the position of “ Privat- 
docent.”” I do not know whether it is by 
accident, or through the familiar intercourse 
of teacher and pupil, that Dr. Duhm presents 
a striking intellectual likeness to one of the 
chief remaining Gottingen celebrities, Pro- 
fessor Albrecht Ritschl. He has, in short, 
the same thoroughness of research, the same 
philosophical and theological interests, but, 
I fear I must add, a touch of the same dog- 
matism. Why, for instance, should Ewald’s 
combination of “her that is to bear” 
(Mic. v. 2) with the “damsel” or “ young 
woman” of Isaiah vii. 14, be described as 
“utterly without foundation,” when such 
strong internal evidence has been offered for 
it? Dr. Duhm thinks it enough to refer to 
Hitzig, and Hitzig’s reckless spirit, without 
his frequent flashes of brilliance, seems to 
have passed into him. He is, therefore, not 


| a safe guide in the interpretation of difficult 
| passages, and still less in the emendation of 


them. And his philology may be gauged by 
his revival of the unhappy suggestion that 
Shaddai (“the violent”; A.V. “the Al- 


mighty”) and shéd (“demon,” A.V. 
“ devil’’) are connected with the Set of the 
Hyksos ! 


But it is needless to multiply instances of 
a fault which will at once strike the Eng- 
lish reader. The author’s strength lies not 
so much in the explanation of single pas- 
sages as in tracing the thread of thought in 
an entire prophecy, and comparing and con- 
trasting it with that in other prophecies. It 
is probable that his zeal for logical evolution 
has now and then carried him too far, as, 
for instance, in the view that Amos, as the 
consistent expounder of a moralised religion, 
preached a new form of worship, without 
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ceremonies, without even sacrifices. This is 
based on the hard passage, Am. v. 21-25, but 
seems to be contradicted by the fact that a 
very similar passage occurs in Isaiah (i. 
11-15), who can hardly be suspected of 
hostility to the temple services in themselves 
(comp. Isa. vi. 6, xxviii. 16, xxx. 29, xxxi. 9), 
and is perhaps even more certainly opposed 
to the character of the Hebrew race. Can 
we imagine a Semitic nation producing a 
King Asoka ? 
Dr. Duhm’s method of studying the pro- 
phets is the only right one, and contrasts 
favourably with that adopted by Knobel in 
his Prophetismus der Hebrier. It is to study 
the prophets, not singly, but in groups, and 
compare the members of a group, with a 
view to finding out their points of agreement 
and disagreement. There are prolegomena, 
full of suggestive matter, though couched 
perhaps in too scholastic a style, in which 
the author’s point of view is clearly stated. 
The main body of the work is divided into 
three sections, corresponding to the Assyrian, 
Chaldean, and Persian periods respectively. 
Each section is introduced by a kind of 
historical framework, and by a sketch of the 
ideas common to the prophets of the period. 
Dr. Duhm, as I have said, is great in con- 
trasts. In the first period, for instance, 
Hosea, and the author of Zech. ix—xi., xiii. 
7-9, represent a type of religion in which 
feeling—Amos and Micah one in which the 
moral element—is predominant, while the 
prince of the prophets, Isaiah, exhibits the 
synthesis of both. The second section opens 
with a remarkable chapter, in which the 
legislation of Deuteronomy is accounted for 
by the growing tendency to objectify religion. 
The prophets of the period are arranged 
in three divisions : first, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and the author of Zech. xii—xiv., who de- 
velop Isaiah’s belief in the inviolability of 
Jerusalem to an extreme degree, then Jere- 
miah, and then Ezekiel. The third section 
embraces the anonymous prophets of the 
exile, especially the most spiritual of the 
prophets, the ‘‘ Second Isaiah,” and the 
little group of the Restoration, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Joel, and Malachi. The relega- 
tion of Joel to this period is supported by 
arguments which deserve careful attention. 
As against Ewald’s theory, which has ac- 
quired almost the force of a tradition, that 
he is the earliest and most antique of the 
prophets, they seem to me to be conclusive. 
There is still, however, much to be said for 
Dr. Oort’s theory (Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 
1866), which has hitherto been my own, 
that the book is the work of two prophets, 
the latter of whom, who was also the editor, 
came forward as a prophet shortly before the 
fall of Jerusalem. This theory has naturally 
escaped the attention of Dr. Duhm, whose 
acquaintance with Dutch theology is limited 
to Kuenen. The Chaldean period is of such 
importance that any addition to our know- 
ledge of it cannot but be welcome ; not to 
mention that Dr. Oort’s is the only theory 
which accounts for the obscure expression 
“the northern one”’ (Joel ii. 20), ce. cer- 
tainly not the locusts, but an army of 
northern invaders ; why not the Chaldeans ? 
There are several other points to which I 
should have liked to direct the reader’s at- 
tention, e. g., the explanation of the friendship 





between the dynasty of Omri and the kings 
of Judah, as compared with Jehu’s hostility 
to the latter (p. 61), and especially the re- 
marks (pp. 57, 58) on the Arabian origin of 
the worship of Yahweh, which has already, 
though with some extravagances, been main- 
tained (as I now suspect, rightly) by Dr. 
C. P. Tiele in his Vergelijkende Geschiedenis. 

But before concluding, I feel bound to 
accept the challenge thrown out indirectly 
to foreign scholars by Dr. Kuenen in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift,and express an opinion 
on the theory so ably maintained by himself, 
and supported by Dr. Duhm. While heartily 
joining in the chorus of eulogy which has 
greeted the English edition of his work, 
and well understanding (as having passed 
through such a phase years ago myself) the 
attraction felt by many of his readers for his 
view of the origin of the Pentateuch, I still 
venture to question whether the reconstruc- 
tion of history which it involves is not too 
neat and logical to be true. No doubt the 
old view, especially in the Ewaldian form, 
ignores to a great extent the current of 
intellectual progress, as has been seen by 
Dr. Dorner, the historian of Protestant- 
ism, who couples Ewald in this respect with 
the ultra-orthodox Hengstenberg (History of 
Protestant Theology, ii. 436, 437). But does 
not the theory of Kuenen and Duhm err as 
much in the opposite direction? Does it 
not force history into too straight a channel ? 
After all, it is the post-exile date of the 
Levitical legislation which, if admitted, will 
revolutionise Jewish history. It is this 
alone which restores order to the seemingly 
unnatural course of Israelite religion. And 
who has taken a more prominent part in 
the discussions which have led (as I be- 
lieve) to this result than the South African 
missionary bishop ? 

Dr. Duhm, therefore, has perhaps ven- 
tured beyond his brief in asserting that the 
late date of the ‘“ Book of Origins” (the 
Elohistic narrative + the Levitical legis- 
lation) rests on stronger and more numerous 

ounds than that of the ‘“‘ Second Isaiah” 
(p. 195). The argument of Bishop Colenso 
has no doubt its weak points, but so also, as 
Bishop Colenso appears to have shown, 
has that of Professor Kuenen. And here I 
must for the present leave the question. 
When I reviewed Bishop Colenso’s Sixth 
Part (AcapEmy, vol. iv. pp. 85-87) I still 
hoped to arrive at certitude on grounds of 
literary criticism, but after a renewed attack 
upon the problem, I have been thoroughly 
baffled. None of the existing critical systems 
seem to me satisfactory, except, indeed, that 
part of Colenso’s and Kuenen’s theories 
which relates to the origin of the Levitical 
legislation. Literary criticism, which has 
achieved so much in the field of Biblical re- 
search, is inadequate to a complete solution 
of the problem of the Pentateuch. I make 
Mr. Matthew Arnold a present of this ad- 
mission, but add that I still hope to get a 
clue to the relations of the Genesis narra- 
tives from the study of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. And this, I believe, will not dis- 
appoint us, though the result will possibly 
be very different from any of the current 
hypotheses. One word, however, must be 
said for the: honour of an English critic; 
viz., that both Duhm and a self-assertive 





writer named Kayser (whose book, Das 
vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels 
und seine Erweiterungen, is, however, a piece 
of good, honest work, though not quite “auf 
der Hoéhe der Wissenschaft’’) have lost 
much from their ignorance of the later pub- 
lications of the Bishop of Natal. Is it pos- 
sible that Dr. Merx’s disparaging words, for 
which I hope he is now sorry, in his survey 
of criticism, prefixed to Tuch’s. Genesis, are 
the cause of this? At any rate, it is a fact 
that there are few works of such intrinsic 
value for Biblical science as the Fifth and 
Sixth Parts of Colenso on the Pentateuch; 
alas that I must add (as another excuse for 
our German friends) few so badly written! 
T. K. CHeyne. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The Yarkand Expedition Collections.—Our con- 
temporary, Nature, has anticipated us in calling 
public attention to the disgraceful manner in 
which the collection of Yarkand mammals, formed 
by the ldte Dr. Stoliczka at the expense of 
Government, has been pillaged’ by certain private 
individuals. Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., ina 
recent paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (vol. xliv. p. 105), states that when the 
collection reached the Calcutta Museum it was 
found that the heads and horns of many fine ru- 
minants which it was known to have contained 
had disappeared. That they had been purposely 
removed is proved by the fact that, in some cases, 
the skeletons had been left minus their heads. 
Among the missing specimens are some magnificent 
heads of the great wild sheep of the Pamir (Ovi 
polit), and other species of similar rarity. The 
fact of Dr. Stoliczka having died in the course of 
the expedition makes such conduct the more 
shameful, and we fully agree with Major Godwin- 
Austen that notice should at once be called to 
such a disgraceful robbery of national property. 
It is to be hoped that the offenders may yet be 
found out and punished as they deserve. 


Mr. Clark on Sea-Lions.—The Contemporary 
Review for December contains a most interesting 
article on “ Sea-Lions,” by Mr. J. W. Clark, of 
Cambridge. It gives a review of the known spe- 
cies of the genus Otaria, agg known as 
fur-seals, sea-lions or sea-bears, with copious 
accounts of their very remarkable manrers and 
customs, as recorded by the most trustworthy ob- 
servers. Mr. Clark, who has personally examined 
the specimens preserved in most of the European 
museums, considerably reduces the number of re- 
corded species, regarding nine only as being yet 
well authenticated. The range of these extends 
throughout the whole of the Pacific and Southern 
Oceans, but it is not a little remarkable that no 
sea-lion is found in the Atlantic north of the 
River Plate, although in the Pacific two species go 
as far north as Alaska. Mr. Clark gives full 
particulars of the chase of these animals, and of 
the processes by which their rough-looking hides 
are converted into the velvety “seal-skin” of 
modern luxury. He strongly and justly protests 
against the barbarity and folly of the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of sea-lions carried on in the South 
Seas, and of the sister butchery of the true seals 
in the North Seas. If these be continued, total 
extinction must be the result. On the other hand, 
the advantage of systematic preservation and 
regulation of slaughter is clearly shown by the 
result of the management by the United States 
Government of the Prybilov Islands in Alaska. 
There a limited number (100,000) of males only 
are allowed to be killed annually, and these only 
during eertain months. The result is that the 
animals, once nearly exterminated, are now 8 
numerous as ever, and the value of the islands 18 
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portionately enhanced. With such a success- 
Semele before them, it is to be trusted that 
other Governments will combine to follow the lead 
of our American cousins. 


A Gigantic Hydroid.—tIn our last Notes we 

ve some account of the latest additions to our 
Foowledge of huge Cephalopods. Since then 
news has arrived from the Challenger Expedition 
of the discovery ofa colossal invertebrate belonging 
to a totally different class, namely, to the Cory- 
morphoid — the Hydroidea. In a letter 
from Professor Wyville Thomson to Dr. Allman 

ublished in Nature, vol. xii. p. 555), he states 

t in the North Pacific on June 7 the trawl 
brought up three or four gigantic hydroids, either 
belonging to the genus Monocaulus or closely 
allied to it. The number of fathoms of depth 
curiously enough was 1,875. Another example 
was obtained on July 5, from the still more 
enormous depth of 2,900 fathoms. The length of 
the hydrocaulus in these huge creatures was about 
four feet—in one example it measured seven feet 
four inches, but in this case it may have been 
abnormally stretched, while the extended non- 
retractile tentacles were nine inches from tip to 
tip. Unfortunately, the specimens were all much 
injured by being drawn up rapidly from such a 
depth. Dr. Allman observes that it is worthy of 
remark that the sexual zooids of this new form 
are apparently simple sporosacs, and do not re- 
semble the medusiform zooids of the littoral gyno- 
blastic hydroids. This he has always found to 
be the case with deep-sea animals of this class, 
and he believes that the medusiform type of zooid 
is incapable of sustaining the darkness and pres- 
sure of great depths, 


Ancient Egyptian Dogs.—Biologists interested 
in the history of the varieties of domestic animals 
would hardly be likely to seek for materials in a 
paper by Dr. Birch, “ On the Tablet of Antefaa IT.,” 
in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology (vol. iv. p. 172). If they will do so, 
however, they will find a very interesting account 
of the representations of dogs, both on this tablet 
and on other ancient Egyptian records. Various 
very different races had i wet become fully dif- 
ferentiated even at that early period. The figures 
show animals which closely resemble the modern 
greyhound, mastiff, bull-dog, turnspit, and Es- 

wimaux dog. One of the former is labelled “‘ The 

og of the White Antelope” (meaning doubtless 
the Leucoryx), and Dr. Birch is informed by Mr. 
Bartlett that hounds of a similar form are still 
used in North Africa in the chase of gazelles and 
other antelopes. 





BOTANY. 


Botanists will be glad to learn that the second 
part of the second volume of Hooker and Ben- 
tham’s useful Genera Plantarum is nearly through 
the press. This important work has now been in 
rogress nearly fifteen years, the first part having 
en published in July, 1862; and the part now 
printing brings it down to the end of the gamo- 
petalous orders. But although there is, doubtless, 
much work to be done before it is completed, 
the third volume may be expected to occupy, 
Comparatively, much less time in preparation, 
inasmuch as the apetalous orders have nearly all 
been recently elaborated for De Candolle’s Prodro- 
mus. Further, General Munro has done much 
towards defining and limiting the genera of 
grasses, and Mr. Baker is going on with the 
taloid monocots, excluding the orchids, which 
fessor Reichenbach should have ready at any 
moment. We believe that Mr. Bentham will 


now take in hand the seventh and last volume of 
his Flora Australiensis, 


_ Mr. F. B. Fornes, of Shanghai, now in Europe, 
and Piline an enumeration ofall the Phanerogamia 
on hitherto discovered in China Proper. 

t is to be hoped that he will publish it, for, with 
the exception of Bentham’s Fi 


lora Hongkongensis, 











the literature of Chinese Botany is very widely 
scattered, and many species still remain un- 
described. We understand that the Phanerogamia 
represented in the Herbarium at Kew number 
about 3,000 species, including those from the 
Korea and Formosa, and the Filices a little more 
than 200 species. These figures are, perhaps, 
scarcely so high as might have been anticipated, 
but it should be remembered that successive col- 
lectors have trodden nearly the same ground, and 
the botany of many of the interior provinces is 
still practically unknown. The recent collections 
of the Abbé Armand David and Dr. Bushell in 
North China, of Dr. Shearer, Kin-Kiang, and 
those of the Yunnan expedition made by Dr. Ander- 
son, though small, go to prove that China still 
offers a rich booty to the botanical traveller. 


Tue botanical laboratory at Kew is in course of 
construction, and we hope that some good work 
will be done in it when it is finished ; but we fear 
that little can be expected without a special super- 
intendent, and an assistant or two. Possibly there 
may be provision for the necessary staff. The 
works for the new Herbarium are not yet begun, 
through some difficulties, we understand, in the 
selection of a suitable site. 


Few botanists appear to be aware of the 
existence of a capital botanical library at the 
west end of London. We allude to the “ Lindley” 
library, deposited in the rooms of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, though not the property of 
that body. It is not only free to the fellows of 
the Society named, but also to all botanists and 
horticulturists; and books are lent out under 
certain regulations. As the trustees have no 
funds for paying a librarian, there is at present no 
constant attendant ; but Mr. W. B. Hemsley, who 
has succeeded Professor Dyer in the charge of the 
books, attends every Wednesday. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that the 
unequalled botanical collections from Angola and 
Benguela in western tropical Africa left by the 
late Dr. Welwitsch will soon be available for 
study. A compromise has been arranged between 
the executors and the King of Portugal, who has 
been disputing the power of the testator to dis- 

ose of collections made during the time he was 
in the service of the Portuguese Government. 
By this arrangement, nearly a complete set of the 
plants, together with copies of all notes and 
drawings; will be deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. 


Mr. T. R. Arcner Briees, of Plymouth, has 
undertaken the work of distributing the plants 
for the Botanical Exchange Club for the ensuing 
year, Dr. Boswell continuing to act as referee in 
doubtful cases. 


Tue Journal of Botany for December contains, 
as an appendix, an outline of the flora of Sussex 
by Mr. W. B. Hemsley, who has a few separate 
copies for distribution among students of British 
botany, and will send them out shortly. 


Tue third volume of the Flora of Tropical 
Africa will probably appear early next year. 


Vistrrors to Kew Gardens will observe a great 
improvement in the disposition of the plants in 
the large Palm House for the purposes of study. 
It is intended to devote this house more exclu- 
sively to palms and their allies; and many other 
plants, as well as duplicate palms, have been re- 
moved to give ample space for the development of 
those remaining. Nowhere else in Europe can so 
many large specimens of different species be seen 
together, and nowhere in the world so many 
species in so small a space. 


The Part played by Microscopic Beings and 
Moulds in the Putrefaction of Eggs.—Dr. U. 
Gayon has been following up the investigations of 
Pasteur, Donné, and others to determine the 
nature of the phenomena of putrefaction of eggs, 
the results of which he gives in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles, vol. i. of the sixth series. 





Donné contends that eggs would keep good if not 
shaken, but if shaken they would always turn 
bad in lessthan a month. He also asserts that no 
matter how rotten an egg may be, no trace of any 
organisms will be found in it,either animal or vege- 
table. With regard to the latter assumption, several 
investigators declare it to be erroneous, and Dr. 
Gayon figures several organisms met with in de- 
caying and rotten eggs, among the commoner ones 
Bacterium termo, a Torula, and an Aspergillus. 
Accepting the presence of these organisms as 
proved, and the evidence is very convincing, the 
question arises, how did they get there? It is 
generally supposed that the germs enter through 
the pores of the shell ; but Dr. Gayon is of opinion 
that the germs exist in the egg when it is laid. 
In examining the oviduct and cloaca of several 
hens he found the same organisms, and it ap- 
pears that they are more abundant in fertilised 
eggs than in sterile. It was also proved that when 
an injection containing numerous Bacteria was 
used, they were more numerous in the eggs that 
followed. The fact that the presence of various 
foreign bodies in eggs, such as portions of insects, 
small stones, seeds, &c., has been attested by 
numerous observers, favours this view. Dr. Gayon 
found germs of alcoholic yeast in the egg of a hen 
fed upon the refuse from a brewery. Further, 
Dr. Gayon affirms the statement that moulds 
are not the cause of putrefaction in eggs. 
A long series of experiments demonstrated that 
the act of moving or shaking an egg has little or 
nothing to do with causing its decay. It seems 
far more probable that it depends to a great extent 
upon the nature of the food taken by the hen. 


Algae of Spitzbergen—In vol. lxxx. of the 
Comptes Rendus, Dr. Kjellmann has an article on the 
winter sea-weed vegetation of Mossel Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, from the observations of the Swedish 
Polar Expedition of 1872-3. Mossel Bay lies in 
79° 53 N. lat., and the sun does not appear above 
the horizon from October 20 till February 21. 
From the middle of September the temperature 
of the sea fell to about the freezing-point, and 
from the end of September to the end of October 
it remained at about 30°2° Fahr., and the lowest 
observed through the winter was about 28°8° 
Fahr. The thickness of the ice varied greatly 
during the winter; during the latter half it was 
from 3 feet G inches to nearly 5 feet thick. 
On the whole, vegetation seems to proceed under 
these conditions much the same as insummer. Re- 
production and fructification continues ; and out of 
twenty-seven species enumerated, twenty-two were 
found with reproductive organs in different stages. 
Dr. Kjellmann remarks that the same species are 
found in summer, a fact all the more interesting 
because on the Scandinavian coast the species 
change in spring, summer, and autumn. 


Muscology.—Car] Miiller ispublishing the mosses 
collected by Schweinfurth on his two journeys in 
Africa, in the Zinnaea. The collections include a 
large number of species, a great proportion of 
which are regarded as new. sides the African 
species, several other new ones from various coun- 
tries are described. 


Tue second part of Bentley and Trimen’s 
Medicinal Plants fully maintains the character of 
the first. It contains admirable plates and de- 
Scriptions of the cocoa, Theobroma Cacao ; Rham- 
nus catharticus; the almond, Prunus Amyg- 
dalus; the quince, Pyrus Cydonia; Lobelia 
inflata ; the winter-green, Gaultheria procumbens ; 
and the cinnamon, Cinnamomum seylanicum. 
In the third part we are introduced to two 
British plants, the common field poppy, Papaver 
Rhoeas, and the juniper, Juniperus communis ; 
together with the orange, Citrus Aurantium ; the 
olive, Olea europaea; Sanguinaria canadensis, Ba- 
rosma crenulata, and Iris florentina. The colour- 
ing does not strike us as quite so happy in one or 
two of these plates; but on the whole they are 
exceedingly well done. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socrety.—( Tuesday, December 14.) 


Dr. G. J. Attmay, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. A paper was read “ On the Structure and 
Development of the Bird’s Skull” (Part II.) by 
W. K. Parker. This and the former paper are 
arts of a large mass of work done by the writer 
in this particular field. A similar paper, “On the 
Skull of Passerine Birds,” appears in the present 
number of the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society ; to be followed by another on the same 
subject. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Tuesday, 
December 14.) 


CotoneL, A. LANE Fox, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. M. J. Walhouse read a paper on “ The Belief 
in Bhitas—Devil and Ghost-Worship in Western 
India.” 

Mr. Groom Napier read a paper on the localities 
whence the tin and gold of the ancients were de- 
rived; and a paper by Mr. B. J. Hartshorne on 
the Weddas of Ceylon was also read. 


GxroLoGcicaL Socrery.—( Wednesday, December 15.) 


J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Some notes on the Physical Geology of East 
Anglia during the glacial period were read by 
Mr. W. H. Penning, who is engaged on the 
Geological Survey of that area. In the first part 
of his paper he sought to simplify the classification 
of the glacial beds of the coast-sections, and in 
the second part he described the drift-deposits of 
the Cambridge Valley. Mr. A. Tylor read an 
elaborate paper on “ Denuding Agencies and Geolo- 
gical Deposition under Flow of Ice and Water, 
with the Laws which regulate these Actions.” He 
referred to observations on the Mississippi and 
other great rivers, anda their present and past 
meteorological conditions; and offered similar 
remarks on marine deposits, illustrated by the 
Irish Sea and the Chesil Beach. Mr. Tylor re- 
verted to his belief in a former “pluvial period,” 
and to the denuding effects of such a rainfall as he 
required. He argued against the existence of 
“plains of marine denudation,” and referred in 
support of his views to the configuration of 
the bottom of the Irish Sea, &e. 


CoLLecE or Precerrors.—( Wednesday, 
December 15.) 


Monraty Meerine, Rev. G. C. Bell, Head-master 
of Christ's Hospital, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.O.P., read a paper 
on “The School and College Pronunciation of 
Greek.” On the authority of a contemporary 
account preserved by J. G. Voss in his Aris- 
tarchus (lib. i. ch. 28), Mr. Ellis showed that the 
pronunciation started by Erasmus in 1528 was 
due to a practical joke played on him by the 
Swiss musician Glarean, and that this pronuncia- 
tion suiting English habits at the time was taken 
up in England by Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas 
Smith, and finally prevailed there in the latter 
art of the sixteenth century. But during the 
ast 300 years the pronunciation of English has 
altered considerably, and the English pronunciation 
of Greek with it, till the latter has reached the 
point of not bearing the slightest resemblance to 
any pronunciation used by any Greek from the 
time of Homer to this day, at least 3,000 years. 
Mr. Ellis then stated that although great doubt 
hung over the pronunciation of ‘Greek during the 
classical period, B.c. 530-300, yet it was possible 
to reconstruct the pronunciation of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, B.c. 50, within such narrow limits 
of certainty as, with the help of existing Greek 
habits, to lay down a complete scheme. The sounds 
of the vowels were the same as in Modern Greek, 
with the exception of , which had the sound of e 
in there, and of v, o, which had both the sound 


of French u, pronunciations which prevailed 
generally to the fourth, and sporadically to the 
twelfth century A.D., after which both became 
universally Italian 7. The diphthongs and con- 
sonants were practically the same as at present, 
with probably some slight modifications of av, ev, 
par, vt, yk, ¢, which were particularised. But the 
distinctive peculiarity, which remained in full 
force till the second century A.D., and did not finally 
disappear till the end of the third century A.D., 
was the invariable separation of long and short 
syllables, and the use of musical accent, which 
was similar in character to the modern Nor- 
wegian and Swedish. This made the Dionysian 
pronunciation available for the complete realisa- 
tion of the effect of ancient Greek versification. 
Mr. Ellis proceeded to exemplify in detail the 
joint effect of the preservation of quantity and 
musical accent, and read many passages in verse 
showing the exact relation of both to the ancient 
rhythms. Where it was not considered necessary 
to study Greek verse, as for historical, theological, 
and philosophical purposes, Mr. Ellis said there 
was no excuse for not using the modern Greek 
pronunciation which had prevailed in Greece for 
500 years without any change, and which was 
much easier for English organs, as it used the 
same style of stress accent as we do, and entirely 
neglected quantity. After reading a prose passage 
in this manner, Mr. Ellis said it was possible, by 
restoring quantities, to make even this style 
(which he then termed “ quantified modern”) 
available for old verse, and he read a passage from 
Sophocles to show the effect. In conclusion, he 
submitted that in one of these three methods, 
Dionysian, Modern, or Quantified Modern, the 
problem of Greek pronunciation might be solved, 
and earnestly hoped that our present plan, at once 
unhistorical and unscholarly, would soon be con- 
signed to the limbo of forgotten errors. 


METEOROLOGICAL Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
December 15.) 


Dr. R. J. Mann, President, in the Chair. 
following papers were read :— 

“On the Registration of Sunshine,” by R. H. 
Scott, F.R.S. This paper is on the continuous 
record of sunshine and rainfall obtained at Kew 
for September, 1875 ; the latter by Beckley’s Rain- 
gauge, the former by a method originally proposed 
by Mr. J. F. Campbell of Islay, F.GS. This 
consists in the use of a sphere of glass to concen- 
trate the sun’s rays, and a strip of cardboard is 
placed on a frame concentric with the sphere, and 
distant from it by its own focal length. The sun 
when it shines burns a hole in the cardboard, the 
length of the trace being regulated by the duration 
of the weather. It remains to be proved whether 
such a record is of real practical value, as it 
affords no measure of the heat of the sun. 

“On the Rainfall at Calcutta,” by R. Strachan, 
F.M.S. These observations were made at the 
office of the Surveyor-General, and extend over a 
period of twenty-eight years, viz., from 1847 to 
1874. The most rain falls in July, but the 
heaviest downfalls are most frequent in June, and 
heavy downfalls are more frequent in August than 
in July.’ The greatest number of days of rain is 
in July, but the number is almost the same for 
August. December bas the least frequency and 
amount of rain. The dry season includes Novem- 
ber to April, during which on an average 6-04 
inches of rain fall on 12 days out of 181, or 1 out 
of 15 days. The wet season is from May to Oc- 
tober inclusive, during which 61°60 inches of rain 
fall, on 84 days out of 184, or about 1 in 2 days. 
There is, therefore, ten times as much rain in the 
wet season as in the dry, and nearly seven times 
as many rainy days. The mean annual rainfall is 
67°64 inches on 96 days. 

“On the use of the Rotatory Thermometer 
(Thermométre fronde) on board Ship,” by R. H. 
Scott, F.R.S. This paper showed that the mean 


The 





of seventy-six days’ observations made by Captain 








Heggum of the Rozelle on a voyage from Liver- 
pool to Calcutta only differed by —0°4 from the 
mean of the observations made in the ordinary 
way. 
“On the Moon's Influence in Connexion with 
our Extremes of Temperature,” by George D. 
Brumham, F.M.S. 

Mr. Scott exhibited a complete set of instru- 
ments, with thermometer screen, as used at the 
Russian meteorological stations. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, December 16.) 


Dr. J. D. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the chair. 
The following papers were read :— 

1. “On the Development of the Spinal Nerves 
of Elasmobranch Fishes,” by F. M. Balfour. 

2. “On the Structure and Development of the 
Skull of Batrachia,” Part II., by Professor W. K. 
Parker. ' 

3. “Preliminary Observations on the Loco- 
motor System of Medusae,” by G. J. Romanes. 

4. “Note on the Placentation of Hyrax,” by 
Professor W. Turner. 


Socrery or Antiquvartes.—( Thursday, Decem- 
ber 16.) 


Mr. J. Fowrrr exhibited a drawing ofa fragment 
of stained glass representing the crescent moon 
with a human face between the horns, from the 
east window of Herringfleet church, Suffolk. 
It is probably part of a Crucifixion, and the date 
is of the end of the thirteenth century. The face 
may be intended for that of the 1 Gabriel, 
whose habitat was supposed to be the moon by 
the mediaeval astrologers. Four Spanish wood- 
blocks for printing playing-cards were presented 
to the Society by Mr. Adlam. They contain the 
kings, knights, and knaves of the four suits, 
espadas, bastones, copas, and ores. The numerical 
values of the cards—12, 11, 10—are placed in 
Arabic figures in the corners. The Rev. J.C. 
Clutterbuck exhibited some flint implements, a 
horn comb, a bronze celt, and a spearhead, found 
in the Thames at various places between Caver- 
sham and Wallingford. 





PuttoLocicaL Socrery.—(Friday, December 17.) 


Atrx. J. Ettis, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Mr. John Thirlwall, of Bath, was elected 
a member. The paper read was by the late Pro- 
fessor Grote, on “ Renan and Max Miiller;” and 
belonged to a series of essays on the philosophy 
of language, some of which have appeared in the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology. 








FINE ART. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Sketches from an Artist’s Portfolio. 
P. Hall. (Sampson Low & Co.) ‘ 
Vanity Fair Album: a Show of Sovereigns, 
Statesmen, Judges, and Men of the Day. With 
Biographical and Critical Notices. ay Jehu 
Junior. Vol. vii. 1875. (Vanity Fair Office.) 

The River Dee, its Aspect and History. By 
J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Witb 
93 illustrations on wood, from drawings by Alfred 
Rimmer. (Virtue, Spalding & Co.) 

Art Studies of Home Life. By Godfrey Words- 
worth Turner. Illustrated by twenty-four full- 
page photographs by the Woodbury process. 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


We fear the authors and artists, or author and 
artist in one, as in the book first mentioned, may 
think our notices of their large and handsome 
volumes now appearing are not sufficiently ela- 
borate. And there is no doubt that such a work 
as the Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio, with 
nearly sixty subjects drawn with masterly pre- 
cision from the life, and reproduced by one of the 
new processes whereby photography is printed 


By Sydney 





from stone, deserves more space and consideration 
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than we can afford. The Vanity Fair Album 
has already appeared by weekly instalments in 
the course of the year. 

Mr. Sydney Hall is an artist of a class unknown 
until our day. In future ages the historical 
painter, that is to say, the — of the kind of 
pictures that cover the gilded panels of Versailles, 
will find himself curiously forestalled by the 

es of the illustrated papers preserving the veri- 
table aspect of so many of the most interesting 
points of all public events, done at the moment by 
such unerring hands as those of Mr. Sydney Hall 
or Mr. Simpson. Like nny itself, which 
is now permanent through Mr. Swan’s invention, 
such records as those in this volume must have 
the effect of removing the sphere of pictorial art, 
causing it to depend on the depicting of emotion 
and dramatic expression, and on the charm of 
colour, as already our landscape painters despise 
scenery and subject, and paint only “light” and 
“air,” and other intangible conditions and quali- 
ties. The late war between Germany and France 
was the first great page of the history of modern 
civilisation which was at every turn registered 
by “ our pictorial correspondent,’ and the greater 
portion of the Sketches from an Artist's Port- 
folio ave further records of the struggle. The 
sketches selected, however, are not so much those 
of the fighting, or of the important occurrences in 
the war, as incidental scenes the artist has chanced 
upon in the course of his enterprising holiday. 
Some of these are of the greatest interest; as, for 
example, those relating to the wounded at Ver- 
sailles, and those showing the destruction at St. 
Cloud by the French themselves, 


officer in one of the salons ornamented by David's 
picture of Napoleon Crossing the Alps, under 
which sleeps in an easy-chair the sister of charity 
tired out with her duties of nurse—is an admirable 
picture. It is not, however, so real as are the 
three that follow. The first of these, “ Again in 
the sunshine,” shows us the sick beds with their 
recovering inmates brought out on the splendid 
terrace of the garden front; the second is the 
Crown Prince visiting the wounded in their rows 
of pallets in one of the great galleries, the im- 
mense pictures—monuments of the military glory 
of the past—carefully boarded half way up the 
walls; the third is the Theatre converted into a 
~ —n 

n some of these sketches, we must remark, 
although they come before us as veritable memo- 
randa and life-studies, we can see that Mr. Hall 
has drawn upon his fancy, and this, we must 
confess, invalidates them very considerably. The 
temptation to an able draftsman to lessen his 
labour and intensify the interest of his communi- 
cations by inventing, must be very great indeed. 
When this appears in our illustrated papers we 

ve reason to protest against the habit, but in 
Sketches from an Artist's TP ortfolio we must 
accept fact or fiction as the artist chooses. 

After the series from Mr. Hall’s war budget, 
We have seven or eight pages from a tour in Italy, 


most of them very good indeed, more fancy than | 


fact, however; and then follow a number of in- 
ferior interest, giving incidents, comic or dramatic, 
m our English Autumn Manoeuvres at Alder- 
shot and elsewhere, and lastly a miscellaneous few 
made in Switzerland, the Rhine, and Russia. We 
have enjoyed this volume very much ; it gives one 
® vivid and fresh feeling of life and movement, 
and we can cordially recommend it to the public 
at this season of gift-giving. It seems to us, 
however, that the artist has given us too much; he 
sen a spendthrift of his riches. Nor is it 
agreeable to go out of one country and class of 
subjects into another on the same page, and one 
of the least interesting of the whole, both artis- 
tically and in subject, is that which occupies the 
position of frontispiece, representing, we are to 
Suppose, the Prince of Wales in Russia, waiting 
for the bear he expects to shoot. 


The Vanity Fair Album is, like the “Sketches,” 


One of the | 
first series, called “‘ The Reverie ”—a convalescent 








a collection of pictures gorgeously printed with 
single leaves of descriptive letter-press between. 
These are indeed of the briefest; it is evident the 
statesmen and men of the day of whom this 
volume exclusively consists have not assisted in 
giving particulars of their own memoirs, as indeed 
it is not likely they would, for the most part the 
portraits being frightfully like, depending on the 

culiarities inherited or contracted by fatal, and 
jor the most part unacknowledged, proclivities of 
character. We get accustomed to anything, the 
old George the Fourth stock, or the Charles the 
Second wig, and we have observed our friends, 
when, in one or two cases, they have been 
selected by Signor Ape for his weekly instalment 
of illustrious bipeds, although they pretended to 
be aggrieved and ill-used, were easily surprised 
into laughter and an expression very like flattered 
vanity. 

This is the seventh volume of the Album, and 
in respect to the character of the portraits it is equal 
to the former annual collections of 52 pictures. 
In respect to the initerest of the subjects, however, 
we cannot expect that every year will afford an 
equal number of great or notable men to depict. 
This is a fact fatal to all such collections; society 
is exhaustible, genius is a limited possession, and 
the caricaturist falls back upon members of Parlia- 
ment. Statesmen, of course, ave generally men of 
mark, men very often of one idea, who, like the 
men of one book, are dangerous and strong; but 
politicians are lesser creatures, and as they are more 
numerous than statesmen supply a larger number 
of portraits. As to judges, they are lawyers 
only, men who would not simplify or improve 


the processes or forms of our laws if they could, | cow c ‘ 
| nation of it warrants. Mr. Godfrey Turner has 


The third class mentioned on the title-page and re- 
presented in the present volume, “ Men of the Day,” 
are much the most interesting, and of these we find 
twenty-six, beginning with the Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Pusey, and ending with Admiral Lord Paget, 
both notable and worthy men. The literary ac- 
count of Dr. Pusey is very nicely done, expressing 
due respect for his powers and for his character. 
This portrait is the more valuable since the 
learned theologian has always resisted the ad- 
dresses of portrait painters and admiring friends, 
so that this sketch is perhaps the only one ever 
done, and although exhibiting in some degree 
the extravaganza, we cannot in all cases call it 
caricature, of the Vanity Fair Gallery, is ex- 
ceedingly like. Russell, the 7imes correspondent 
during the two late wars, is here, and Professor 
Max Miiller. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey, “Men of the 


Day” half a year ago, where unmistakeable ple- | 
Mr. | 
Moody found “Christianity dying with respecta- | 
bility,” it is said, and it may be so in America, | 
but had it been so in England and Scotland the | 


success of these brothers in arms would not have | 47t Studies of Home Life ? 


beian nature is not offensively rendered, 


been so great asit was! We find here also Salvini, 
Mr. Guildford Onslow, and Mr. Augustus Sala, of 


whom we are told that “he is furnished with | 
the most tremendous and varied stock of informa- | 
tion,” and that “ withal he is very sensitive, so | 
much so that he once recovered five hundred | 
pounds for an attack which had been made upon | 
| Artists in Suffolk Street, and the Water-Colour 


him.” This fact seems to have kept our artist in 


check, as the -portrait is entirely without exag- | 


geration, in fact “a pleasing likeness.” Mr. 
Browning, the only representative of poetry, has 


been well understood by Signor Ape, and is also | 


well described by the writer. The most amusing 
thing in a succession of faces and figures like this of 
Vanity Fair, is theircontrast. Dr. Pusey and Dean 
Liddell are followed by Moody and Sankey, and 
the supercilious figure of Count Beust, the useless 
diplomat and successful man of society, by “ G.P.,” 
George Payne, the honourable and venturesome 
lover of horses who has lost and won several for- 
tunes in his day. 

Dean Howson’s volume, The Dee, its Aspect and 
History, with all its carefully drawn and engraved 








To these and some others, rather | 
public men than great in any way, succeed | 





vignettes, is certainly one of the prettiest and 
pleasantest of all the Christmas books of the 
season. The subject itself gives the writer a 
great advantage, and the scenery being so well 
known and evidently beloved by him, his chapters 
succeed each other very smoothly. Rivers have 
an individuality and peculiar interest; as Dean 
Howson says, ‘they are so easily made the sub- 
ject of separate and distinct thought, and yet 
touching other subjects of interest at so many 
points, that almost every river in the world 
deserves a careful description.” Among our 
English rivers the Dee is especially fitted for 
illustration, literary and artistic ; lovingly men- 
tioned by Spenser, Drayton, and Milton, associated 
with the Arthurian legends, Owen Glendower, 
the monks of Bangor, and other historic subjects, 
and passing through Llangollen and the ancient 
city of Chester. The scenery on the river is of 
course the subject of Mr. Rimmer’s pencil, and 
the majority of the vignettes are well chosen and 
varied, the architectural bits being quite as well 
treated as the landscape. Those showing the 
Cathedral and other churches, and the Rows of the 
ancient city, are charming, and it is evident the 
author enjoys his task of description, as well as 
historical narrative, connected with the locality. 
This book is a reprint of the successive articles 
already published in the Art Journal, so that our 
task here must be confined to these few remarks, 
The printing of the woodcuts is very well done, but 
we cannot admire the exterior, nor can we believe 
that such gorgeous covers as these do a book real 
service. 

Of Art Studies of Home Life we wish we 
could speak more favourably than a careful exami- 


had a hard task allotted to him, and we suppose 
must not be sternly judged; at the same time his 
style of criticism cannot be considered very dis- 
criminating. Take for example his strictures of 
the genius of Laurence Sterne, whose “ Tris- 
tram Shandy” and “Sentimental Journey ” 
are illustrated by the first and second pictures. 
And what pictures does the reader think call 
forth these remarks on Sterne? The first is 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman,” by 
Leslie, an offensive production, which was not a 
success even as an engraving of a large size, and 
yet has been reproduced ad nauseam, till it appears 
as the frontispiece here, and in Thorley’s penny 
Farmer’s Almanack. We fear Mr. Thackeray would 
have plainly called this “ Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman ” a vulgar production, unfit for a gentle- 
man’s possession. All the twenty-four illustrations 
are in the same taste and on the same level, and 
as stale as the advertisement of American har- 
moniums, eight of them being from engravings 
after earlier Landseers whose copyrights are no 
doubt expired. The best is “ Mother and Child,” 
by George Smith. Why is this volume called 


Witir1am B. Scort. 





BRITISH ARTISTS AND WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE: 
LANDSCAPES XC, 


Wr have already spoken of the figure-pictures at 
these two exhibitions; the Society of British 


Institute in Pall Mall. We couple the galleries 
together for the purpose of disposing of the 
remaining works. 

At Suffolk Street, one of the prominent views 
is The City-walls of Chester, by Mr. J. W. B. 
Knight. The execution of this hardly goes beyond 
a general laying-in, yet it tells out fairly and with 
good perspective effect at a little distance. Bright 
sunshine is represented, as manifestly shown by 
the dark shadows; but it is not realised, the 
aspect to the eye being one of obscure haze. The 
right sentiment—that of ancient continuity—is 
successfully conveyed. Harlech, under raining 
cloud, by the same artist, is able and effective. 
Two painters of German nationality, Meyerheim 
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and Von Kamecke (the former appearing however 
to be a London resident), are also conspicuous. 
In the Castle-grounds, Rhine Province, by the 
former artist, is a highly competent work, skilful 
and true, though considerably damaged by the 
wonted continental opacity of painting: the tall 

ss and weeds of late summer reach up to the 

ees of the figures; the verdure of the clump of 
trees to the right is richly, ponderously dense. Von 
Kamecke’s Tivoli has the same fault of opaque 
lightless surface ; in other respects it shows a ve 
sure and practised hand, and conveys markedly, if 
not quite beautifully, the picturesque and classic 
beauty of the scene. 

Other exhibitors worthy of some attention are : 
C. Bromley, The End of the Weir; H. Dawson, 
Durham; Meyer, Moonlight at Sea, close on shore ; 
Albert Goodwin, The Alpine Borderland, clearly 
defined colour-spaces, unvaried by any shadow; 
Clint, On the Coast near St. Malo; Perrin, The 
Old Cedar, Hagley Park, a snow-scene attentively 
worked out; T. C. Farrer, Between Daylight and 
Dark, trees over the river-side, and Early Morn- 
ing, an orange-red effect with stags on the tree- 
clad hills amid the heather—both works in which 

oetical feeling can be traced; Peel, On the 

weed; Aumonier, Lengthening Shadows on a 
reaped cornfield; Miss G, Martineau, “ Oh well 
Sor the sailor lad” &c., a lake-scene with a good 
deal of heedful realisation; L. Barnard, Study in 
a Kitchen-garden; Ludovici, Youngsters, a boy 
pursuing some youthful pigs. More pag 
than most of these is The Little Fishers, by Mr. M. 
Fitzgerald—a very genuine fresh picture of its 
class, the work (we should presume) of a young 
artist still in process of development. It shows a 
barefoot boy and girl, both dressed in blue, the 
former angling with his primitive fishing-tackle in 
a nook of a pleasant tree-screened rivulet; all 
rendered carefully and feelingly, with a serious 
sense of the charm of Nature’s recluse modesty in 
such a spot. ? 

At the Water-Colour Institute the most striking 
landscapist is Mr. Small; whose painting After 
the Storm is exceptionally vivid and potent——a fine 
thing to do, and here really done. The corn- 
shocks in the stubble-field are laid and battered 
with the rain-torrent, and every hollow of the 
soil exhibits its pool of water; the blackish sky 
continues yet to blacken over the obscured river 
to the left; at the right there is light on the 
horizon, but weighted down with clouds. All is 
in motion and in change, but at the present 
moment there is a comparative lull, not a final 
one. These facts are rather violently given ; but, in 
such a scene, violence is a half-virtue. The pure, 
serene, observant art of Mr. Hine is, as usual, 
in quite a different key. Among his eight con- 
tributions, we may name—On Midhurst Common ; 
On the Downs near Lewes; At Sandsend near 
Whitby ; On Hampstead Heath, in dark twilight ; 
Low Tide, Evening, a vigorous foreground of 
shore, and placid sea; A Southwester, Brighton 
Beach. 

Looking along the walls, we can pause also with 
pleasure at the following:—Mrs. Oliver, Inver- 
Ffarikaig, Inverness; Verona. Skill, San Giorgio, 
from the Café. of the Giardino Reale. Philip, 
Peter Tavy. E. Hargitt, Market-day on a rainy 
heath ; On the Hillside. Staniland, A bit of the 
Barber Sand, Caister, with a great array of sea- 
gulls, curious and nice. Syer, Dordrecht ; Sketch 
near Clevedon, Somersetshire. E. H. Fahey, Rain- 
water. Orrock, Rollers, Shallow Water ; Storm 
off Iona. Wyld, Rome, the Forum. Holloway, 
Near Winchester—an old mansion in dim warm 
twilight, by the water-side, two swans floating 
in the deeper shadow—a solid work, fine in hand- 
ling and in sentiment; Burano, near Venice ; 

View of San Giorgio, Early Morning; Santa 
Maria della Salute, rather unsubstantial-looking, 
but this is no doubt partly intended, as a render- 
ing of the Venetian witchery of atmosphere and 
material. Collier, 4 Peat-moss. We cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Werner on his appearance this year: 





he is as perfunctory in art as shaky in historic 
chronology and objectionable in spelling. Or is the 
catalogue-compiler responsible for printing— Tombs 
of the Scagliers in Verona—Cane, Grande Duce of 
Verona, visiting the Tombs ? 

A contribution from Rosa Bonheur, who is an 
honorary member of the Water-Colour Institute, 
is no doubt desiderated by the members with 
expectancy, and, when it comes, hailed with 
acclaim. She sends this year a large picture, 4 
Meadow at Fontainebleau, to which one of the 
chief posts of honour has been assigned. We 
must avow that it appears to us an ordinary per- 
formance—ordinary and uninteresting, though 
marked beyond question by knowledge and at- 
tainment: it represents a bull and a calf, along 
with some cows, in dappled sunshine in a field. 
Another commendable cattle-piéce is the Study of 
Short-Horns by Mr. Beavis. Tilling the Ground 
in Syria, Changing Camels, is a more con- 
spicuous work by the same artist—uncommon and 
well-selected in subject-matter. A negro is de- 
taching the harness from a white camel, squatted 
on the soil of a dark ploughed field, to transfer it 
to a standing brown camel, which is to re- 
place its predecessor in the work of harrowing ; 
further off is a yoke of oxen. One other animal- 
picture at the Institute is worthy of remark, the 
Picketed of Mr. Charles Cattermole ; a long row 
of tethered horses, some of them seen nearly in 
front, according to the varying perspective of the 
line; several of the troopers are about, along with 
their steeds. Though the artistic style here is 
slight and thin enough, the subject is well-under- 
stood, and is presented with spirit, and much 
facility of combination. 

As we said in our first article on the Institute, 
the flower-pieces of Mrs. Coleman-Angell are 
among the works of greatest excellence and attrac- 
tion ; it would, in fact, be difficult to outmatch 
them for brilliant and gifted truth-telling—even 
Fantin, were he to take up water-colour instead 
of oil painting, might be well pleased to call them 
his own. We may cite Yellow Chrysanthemums ; 
Roses in Blue Pot—very beautiful, the solidity of 
the lustrous Chinese vase highly remarkable ; 
Nuts and Berries ; and two Studies of Hollyhocks. 
Mrs. Duffield is successful in her Three Studtes 
of Wild Flowers and Fruit, and Mr. Jopling in his 
Wallflowers and White Peony. Mrs. Harrison, an 
accomplished flower-painter and most estimable 
lady, who died on November 25, aged eighty- 
seven, appears in this exhibition for the last time, 
with six subjects; scattering her pretty roses and 
primroses with her aged but still cunning hand on 
the last steps which closed with the tomb. It is 
affecting to think of so long a life so perpetually 
occupied with the contemplation of the loveliest 
forms and hues of Nature, and with the contented 
graceful reproduction of them through the medium 
of art. 

Returning to the Society of British Artists, we 
can particularise two animal-paintings: Unearthing 
the Otter, Turning-in the Dandies, by Mr. J. 58. 
Noble; and Tea and Scandal, by Mr. Poncy. The 
former is a large work, of very respectable merit, 
dangerous to its claims though the reminiscence 
must be of Landseer’s admirable Otter Hunt; 
however, the actual moment chosen, and the 
general drift of the composition, being entirely 
different, the work remains free from all taint of 
plagiarism. Mr. Poncy’s picture is a clever treat- 
ment of a brace of monkeys. 

Out of the 707 paintings in the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, 197 are water-colours. One of these, 
Maternal Care, by Mr. Penstone, is not far from 
being the best thing in the whole collection. It 
is a charming pastoral, with an unforced and 
superior quality of design, and the directness of 
well-felt simplicity; it makes us think of Blake, 
without putting Mr. Penstone to painful disad- 
vantage. There is a mother with a small girl on 
her knees—the woman's face a little wizened, 
like that of one who has plenty of work to over- 
take; also a ewe giving suck to a lamb, and 








another lamb at a little distance, looking out for 
its turn. The colour is bright —a little un- 
tempered, one might say, yet not unpleasantly so, 
Mr. Penstone has two other works in this gallery, 
not specially remarkable: a water-colour, The 
Favoured One, two calves being the principal per- 
sonages ; and an oil-picture, Ready for the Reaper, 
in which the clearness of colour lapses into crudity, 
Mr. Lawson contributes a sweet view of a country 
churchyard, “ Now Fades the Glimmering Land- 
scape” &c.; and Mr. Halswelle, an able Sketch at 
the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome. Mr. Priolo has 
taken as his subject the exquisite lines of Shelley, 
To Night :— 
‘Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out ;” 


and has made the adventurous experiment of real- 
ising this very bold metaphor in a positive form, 
with two symbolic or ideal human figures floating 
in the sky. The err may, in a certain degree, 
be counted to Mr. Priolo’s credit ; but it was not 
exactly likely to succeed, nor can we aver that it 
has succeeded. W. M. Rossetti. 








ART SALE. 


Tue sale lately held at Frankfort, of the collec- 
tion of Friedrich Kalle, is to be remarked as 
among the most considerable print sales of recent 
years. Anelaborate annotated catalogue had been 
published by M. Prestel, the Frankfort dealer 
who had the direction of the sale, and a selection 
from M. Kalle’s cabinet had been previously sent 
round for view in London, Berlin, and Paris. 
M. Kalle spent the greater part of his life at 
Cologne, but in 1869 he settled at Bonn, where, 
having abandoned his official work as sub-manager 
of a large Fire Insurance Company, he devoted 
himself to forming an immense assemblage of 
ancient engravings. He died at Bonn last March. 
The Kalle Collection, though richest perhaps in 
the works of the Dutch masters, included many 
examples of nearly all the schools. Rembrandt, 
says M. Prestel, was the master “ particuliére- 
ment apprécié ” by M. Kalle, but the Little Masters 
of Germany, and Albert Diirer, and Mare Anto- 
nio, and, among Frenchmen, Claude, were not 
forgotten. Among the “ Little Masters,” the 
works of Hans Sebald Beham were in great abun- 
dance, and high prices were obtained for many. 
Of Martin Schongauer’s works, La Nativité was 
sold for 3,400 Marks; L’ Adoration des Rois for 
8,810; and la Mort de la Vierge—one of the 
finest impressions existing—for 8,000 Marks (about 
4007.). Diirer’s Adam and Eve sold for 2,200 
Marks, and his Holy Family for 2,500. Of Lucas 
van Leyden’s works, The Dance of the Magdalen, 
1,200 Marks. Of Mare Antonio, Za Danse des 
Amours, 1,320 Marks, and Bacchus a la Vendange, 
1,600 Marks. Of Claude’s etchings, the Bouvier— 
a first state—1,200 Marks (about 60/.). Of Adrian 
Van Ostade’s, Le Goiiter, 800 Marks. Of Rem- 
brandt, a second state of The Goldweigher, 1,680 
Marks; Christ Healing the Sick (the Hundred 
Guilder Print), 2,000 Marks; and a magnificent 
impression of the Three Trees, 2,900 Marks. There 
was also an impression of the Ephraim Bonus; 
one of Old Haaring ; a splendid Clement de Jonghe 
(first state), as well as many other examples of the 
work of Rembrandt in portraiture, landscape, and 
sacred subjects. Throughout the sale the prices, 
having regard to the very unequal quality of the 
prints, were uncommonly high. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue forthcoming Exhibition of Old Masters at 
Burlington House will contain, we understand, 
about two hundred and sixty pictures, and will 
fall little (if at all) short of its predecessors 1D 
beauty and interest. This fortunate result, how- 
ever, of the renewed efforts of the Royal Academy 
to bring together for public study and enjoyment 
the riches of English private collections, has only 
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been secured through the renewal of generosity 
on the part of several of the same owners who 
have done most for previous exhibitions, Man 

of the chief collections of the country, whic 

might, had their owners been willing, have been 
depended on to keep up for years to come the 
character of this annual display, remain unluckily 
closed. The Queen has been foremost to set an 


example which other great collectors and inheritors 
of works of art will surely not always shrink 
from following. From the two collections of 


Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace come 
twenty-five pictures,sincluding, from the Castle, 
the heads of Queen Charlotte and three Daugh- 
ters, by Gainsborough ; Hogarth’s picture of Gar- 
rick and his Wife ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Garrick ; 
Rubens’s pictures of himself and his Wife, a 
Van der Neer, &c.; and from the Palace a great 
Claude, and several excellent examples of the 
Dutch school. The Dukes of Sutherland and 
Westminster, and Lord Radnor, all lend for the 
third time, the contributions of the first including 
the famous Romneys from Trentham. Lord 
Lansdowne sends from Bowood the predella of 
Raphael, and several other fine pieces. Among 
new contributors a prominent place will be taken 
by Lord Darnley, who sends his noble Europa of 
Titian, besides other things. Lord Elgin contri- 
butes a fine Velasquez; Mr. Leyland, of Speke 
Hall, several interesting early Italian pictures ; 
and Mr. Mildmay some good Dutch exampies. 
We have received the first number of an 
English publication entitled The Artist. Some 
of its letterpress contains what would appear to 
be truisms, and much of the literary style has to 
us the appearance of being a foreigner’s. The 
etching that accompanies the letterpress is, how- 
ever, remarkably good. It is avowedly from a 
photograph, and not from the life. The subject 


is Mr. Millais, R.A. It is the work of M. Pilotell, : 


avery clever French etcher, who catches a like- 
ness with the utmost ease and truth. He has 
lately etched similar portraits of Mr. Disraeli and 
of Mr. Plimsoll, and they too are admirable. 

Tue London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society held a conversazione on December 15, at 
Ironmongers’ Hall, where an interesting col- 
lection of antiquities and objects of art was 
exhibited. Mr. Layton and Mrs. Bailey contri- 
buted some fine specimens of Romano-British and 
Mediaeval swords and armour, among which 
there was one Roman sword with a scabbard of 
great beauty, enriched with figures of Romulus 
and Remus and the Wolf. Mr. Cecil Brent and 
the Library Committee of the Corporation ex- 
hibited a number of pilgrims’ signs and servants’ 
badges of lead, for affixing to the coat. The 
Pilgrims’ signs are images of Our Lady of Wals- 

am, Edward the Confessor, and other English 
saints. The badges are mostly well-known crests 
and cognisances. Two examples, one of which 
is a single ostrich feather and the other two 
feathers, were both labelled Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, and assigned to the fifteenth century, 
but at that date the feather badge was by no 
means confined to the king’s heir, but was borne 
also by his brothers, as well as by some other 
persons. Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in 
the preceding century displayed two feathers, both 
on his seal and on his banner. Round the hall 
were hung a number of etchings by Rembrandt, 
and water-colour drawings and engravings of Old 
London. A view of Inigo Jones's Watergate, by 
Verherden, shows the Thames at low tide. Ladies 
and gentlemen are just embarking in a wherry, and 
men on horseback standing about on firm ground, 
where, of late years, before the embankment, the 
receding tide left nothing but mud. There were 
also several views of Northumberland House, St. 
Peter-le-Poor, and other buildings in London and 
Westminster. The sideboard was adorned by the 
= of the Ironmongers’ Company, and facing it 
1ung the pall formerly used at the funerals of the 
liverymen; of black velvet, embroidered with 
figures and coats-of-arms. Altogether the exhi- 





bition reflects great credit on the Society which 
collected it, and deserved more study than could 
be given to it during a crowded conversazione, 
though t care had been taken in the arrange- 
ment and labelling to make everything easy for 
the visitors. 


AN article in the Portfolio for the present month 
gives some particulars of the private life of the 
artist W. J. Miiller, which are not to be found in 
Mr. Solly’s biography, already reviewed in these 
columns. Written by a contributor who for a 

uarter of a century was resident in Bristol, 
the article bears many marks of local know- 
ledge: knowledge, that is, of the places and 
people William Miiller lived among. Miiller, 
it appears, though never married, and dying 
at the early age of thirty-four, was engaged 
for half a score of years to a Miss Philpott, an 
attractive member of a cultivated family then 
living in Clifton. This lady died in 1872, at the 
age of sixty or thereabouts. She was the posses- 
sor of a book filled with Miiller’s sketches, and 
this she gave to a physician of Clifton, Dr. Martin. 
She was also the fortunate possessor of certain 
admirable water colours which Miiller had exe- 
cuted in France, in the country of the Loire, 
where he went when engaged to make drawings 
for the work entitled The Age of Francis the First. 
The time when there was any occasion for special 
reticence regarding these matters seems to have 
passed 

WE are at length able to announce that the 
important work on Michel Angelo which we have 
mentioned several times as being in course of 
preparation by Mr. Heath Wilson, of Florence, is 
now in the hands of Mr. Murray, and will shortly 
be published. This work, though founded to a 
certain extent on Signor Gotti’s—that is to say the 
letters and other new biographical material are 
drawn from thence—is by no means a mere trans- 
lation of the Italian work. Mr. Heath Wilson 
has made a me» of Michel Angelo’s works for 
many years, and has lately, as he recorded in one 
of his interesting letters to che AcADEMY, made 
the most minute observations on the present state 
of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. He claims 
to have many new facts to bring forward with 
regard to these and other of Michel Angelo’s 
works, and also offers much criticism of the master 
from a purely artistic point of view. Signor 
Gotti, though holding a high official position in 
Florence, cannot be considered an art critic. He 
merely repeats in his books the criticisms of 
Vasari, Condivi, and other old writers, without 
adding any original opinion. Mr. Wilson, on the 
other hand, dares originality, and will no doubt 
meet with much criticism in consequence. 


Tue last picture painted by Meissonier is now 
being exhibited in the salon of M. Francis Petit, 
and all the Paris world interested in art are flock- 
ing to see it. The Chronique says that it is the 
largest the artist ever attempted, being no less than 
three feet square in size, a gigantic work indeed 
for the painter of the Lecture chez Diderot and 
La Rixe. The title of the picture is Eighteen 
Hundred and Seven, and the subject one of 
the first Napoleon’s victories, Eylau or Fried- 
land perhaps, but the whole year of 1807 
was full of glory for Napoleon. The great Em- 

eror is represented on the middle of the field of 

ttle, with all his Marshals and masses around 
him, a troop of cavalry riding up to join in the 
mighty cry of victory, “‘ Vive !Empereur!” A 
body of cuirassiers are seen galloping more in 
the background, with a flood of light falling upon 
them such as only Meissonier could express with 
such wonderful effect. 


Tue School of Lyons, says the Chronique, has- 
suffered a severe loss by the death of the en- 
graver Chevron. He was a pupil of Vibert and 
Henriquel Dupont, and often exhibited at the 
Salon. He is best known, however, as being one 


of the best engravers of the Maison Mame. 





Vistrors to the British Museum during Christ- 
mas week will have the opportunity of seeing a 
very interesting collection goers. and other 
antiquities which is temporarily deposited there, 
and which belongs to Signor Alessandro Castellani. 
As this collection is not all arranged in one place 
in the Museum, it may be well to indicate here 
where the principal objects are to be seen. First, as 
tosculptures. In the Pasgalien Room are two very 
interesting statues, the Indian Bacchus @ replica 
of the so-called Sardanapalus of the Vatican), 
which has been recently found at Posilipo, and a 
statue representing a boy extracting a thorn from 
his foot, not a copy of the well-known bronze 
“Spinario” of the Capitoline Museum, but a 
realistic conception of the same subject, remark- 
able for its free and vigorous treatment of ordinary 
nature. In the recess opposite the Cnidian Deme- 
ter may be seen a young head of Bacchus of sur- 
passing beauty; a head of Apollo which seems 

erived from the same prototype as the celebrated 
Pourtalés head, and a head of Euripides. 

The gold ornaments form a series from the 
earliest specimens of Etruscan work down to 
Christian times, and, though not equal in variety 
and value to the collection purchased by the Mu- 
seum from Signor Castellani some years ago, is 
peculiarly interesting because it is so rich in cer- 
tain classes of goldsmith’s work, in which the 
Museum has much to supply. We would par- 
ticularly draw attention to the earrings with 
pendants in enamel from tombs at Vulci, and to a 
series of ornaments in massive gold, found in 
Syria, which probably belong to the period of the 
later Seleucidae, and form a connecting-link be- 
tween Greek and Roman jewellery. The rings 
and gems are not less choice and remarkable than 
the gold ornaments, and would alone be sufficient 
to absorb the attention for a whole morning. 
We understand that the collection here noticed 
has been offered to the Museum by Signor Castel- 
lani, and that the matter is now under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 








THE STAGE. 


Dublin Bay—produced at the Charing Cross 
Theatre on Saturday night—would not have made 
T. W. Robertson’s fame, and yet it is not alto- 
gether unworthy of him. It is a little one-act 
comedy, avowedly taken from the French, and 
the first good thing that strikes one about it is, 
that it is a gain upon the commoner farces that 
bore the playgoing public between seven and eight 
o'clock, for it makes that hour of early playgoing 
endurable. Dublin Bay, by its neatness of con- 
struction, gives sign of its French origin, and Mr. 
Robertson was a student of the French drama. 
Neatness of construction Mr. Robertson himself 
never attained at the end of his career, and cer- 
tainly he did not begin with it. But neatness 
of dialogue and neatness of occasional situations 
were well within his grasp—were even things for 
which he was remarkable—and he had these 
early, though as he advanced he improved upon 
them. Dublin Bay, like Mr. Robertson’s other 
pieces, with, we believe, one single exception, is 
an unpublished work. It has not until the last 
week been acted in London, but we shall, perhaps, 
not be far wrong in surmising that it has been 
seen on the boards, and on those of the Irish 
capital. It may have fallen flat in consequence 
of inadequate acting, for it is far more difficult to 
act than a farce which usually fills the hour it 
occupies; a farce needs often scarcely more 
than boisterous and pronounced acting; this, on 
the other hand, requires delicate acting, and much 
intelligence on the part of its interpreters. How 
it is played at the Charing Cross we shall say 
after we have briefly dealt with its story. The 
scene is laid in a ship’s cabin—the cabin of a 
Seater bound to Dublin from Holyhead. 
t is a stormy night, and there are but two pas- 
sengers. Each appears separately in the cabin, 
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and there ensue soliloquies which display the 
hand of a then quite unaccomplished playwright— 
writing as diffuse and meaningless as many an 
amateur’s, and the patience of the audience is 
tried. But from the moment that the two pas- 
sengers come together, and recognise that they are 
husband and wife, there is some interest in the 
little play, and much scope for good acting, of a 
kind of which the stage of France affords the 
most illustrious examples, though the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, with Mr. Robertson’s maturer 
work and Mrs. Bancroft’s liveliest performances, 
has also been distinguished in this kind. The 
man and the wife have for ten years been sepa- 
rated: separated through the jealousy—right 
jealousy possibly—of the woman, and since their 
separation—very shortly after it—a child had 
been born, of whose existence the husband, tra- 
velling long in foreign parts, is till now unaware. 
Before the gentleman had known who the lady 
was who was his fellow-passenger he had disposed 
himself for a flirtation, if flirtation might be, 
but immediately he recognises that it is his 
wife mutual recriminations begin, and these 
continue, in fashions now lively and now bitter, 
till they become intense. But outside, the storm 
gathers, the cabin is closed, danger is present, 
there are alarms, the ship strikes on a rock, and is 
speedily to go down. Husband and wife are in 
each other’s arms, reconciled with what a merciful 
playwright has decreed shall after all be by no 
means their last breath, for, presto, the hatchway 
is open, a cheery voice cries “ Dublin Bay!” and 
a boat is making swiftly towards the ship. The 
child—-by a process not precisely understood by 
our critic—has managed to arrive in the boat. 
He embraces his mother; he is made known to 
his father, and the curtain falls on family happi- 
ness. There is not, then, very much of story in 
the piece; but what story there is, is neatly 
managed. There is nothing of character-drawing, 
for the husband and wife are merely the typical 
figures of everyday French comedy, from which 
everyday English comedy has largely borrowed. 
The dialogue is sufficiently pointed: not devoid of 
wit, yet likewise not devoid of puns, for those 
were days—the days of its writing—when pun- 
ning was in its glory, and when dramatists, more 
successful then than Mr. Robertson, had built a re- 
putation on punning which they now sustain with 
greater or less success by more ambitious forms of 
intellectual exertion. The piece before us is there- 
fore remarkable less for its own literary quality than 
for the opportunities it affords to the actors; and 
to tell the truth, in this respect it is not unlike 
much of Mr. Robertson’s work. At the Charing 
Cross Mr. Evan Gordon acts the husband, with 
some aplomb, but greater ease and finish are 
very certainly to be desired. The wife is repre- 
sented by Miss Edith Lynd, with some stiffness 
in the earlier portion, but when the action of the 
piece has well entered upon its course, Miss Lynd 
warms up to the needs of the occasion, and dis- 
plays, in a good voice—now pleasantly low, and 
now well varied—and in a diction generally in- 
telligent and penetrating, some of the best qualities 
of a comedian. 

Apart from this production spoken of above 
the week has been, so far as regards the stage’ 
not a fertile one, but so the week before Ohrist- 
mas generally is, when managers do not an- 
ticipate the festival by giving us their good things 
a little before Boxing-day. Mr. Hollingshead 
alone has done that this year. He produced on 
Wednesday evening, at the Gaiety Theatre, a 
comic drama, in three acts, by Mr. Byron, adap- 
ted, we understand, to the exigencies of the popu- 
lar comic actor who is at the present moment the 
mainstay of the Gaiety Theatre. But the piece 


was brought out too late for notice in the present ° 


issue of this journal, and Mr. Toole’s triumph, 
when we write, is a probable, but not an accom- 
plished thing. 

Tm arrangements for Boxing-night (Monday) 
are now of course complete. At the Gaiety, 








as we have indicated above, Mr. Toole and Miss 
Farren will be the principal attraction. At the 
Adelphi there will not this year be a pan- 
tomime, but the Shaughraun, with a samewhat 
altered cast, will be moved thither from Drury 
Lane. At the Princess’s there is Rip Van Winkle, 
which in most English-speaking places Mr. 
Jefferson has found sufficiently attractive for a 
dozen years. At the Haymarket there will be Mr. 
Sothern with pieces likewise familiar to us. At 
the Lyceum there will be Mr. Irving in Hamlet, 
and there could not be anything better. At the 
Strand there will be mirth-provoking pieces, which 
will not call for very elaborate notice. At the 
gg Comique there will be Black-eyed Susan— 
Mr. Burnand’s most popular burlesque. At the 
Globe there will be Blue Beard, with Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s brilliant assemblage of attractive 
things. At the Mirror Al for Her holds its own, 
and at the Prince of Wales’s Masks and Faces isa 
piece to be seen. At the Vaudeville Our Boys— 
a comedy reviewed in these columns now all but 
a year ago—will still keep its place in the bills. 
At the Court Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Miss 
Hollingshead, and Mr.Anson will drawnosmall part 
of the town to see a play already discussed in last 
week's AcapEMy. Atthe outlying theatres there 
will be pantomimes, but the greater pantomimes 
will of course be at Covent Garden and at Drury 
Lane. Miss Nelly Power will be at Covent 
Garden, and Mr. Blanchard’s “ opening,” and the 
Vokes Family at Drury Lane. With this list of 
attractions to be provided—and even now uninten- 
tionally we may have omitted some—it is clear 
that the Theatre is not going out of fashion in 
London ; nor, having regard to the privileges of 
the season, can much be urged against the per- 
formances proposed. Some of them are trivial, 
but as the journalist is allowed to be foolish in 
September, the playgoer and the players too are to 
be similarly indulged, if need be, at Christmas. 
It is a season when the playgoer, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, does not know that he is wittier than 
usual, but thinks that heis at all events merrier. 


A THOUGHTFUL writer, charmed with the acting 
of La Petite Pluie at the Théatre Francais—save 
that he says that young Mdlle. Samary, like 
everybody else, is merely conventional in her ren- 
dering of southern French accent—takes excep- 
tion to the tone of the piece. It has succeeded, 
he says, and it is amply moral. But it is more 
than moral. “Itis of a kind of morality which 
saddens and harrows the heart.” And he goes on 
thus to explain himself :— 


“ Précher la vertu, la sagesse, le bon sens, rien de 
mieux, mais encore ne faut-il pas pousser les choses 
trop loin, et, de peur de se perdre dans les nuages, 
s'astreindre 4 un éternel terre-a-terre. C'est chose 
délicate que le chapitre de nos illusions, et il n’y faut 
toucher que d’une main prudente et légére. Illusions 
tant que vous voudrez, mais c’est par les illusions que 
Yexistence s'agrandit et s’éléve. Elles entrent pour 
une bonne part dans nos sentimens les plus généreux 
et les plus nobles, et si vous les supprimez tout a fait, 
ce n’est vraiment plus la peine de vivre. Est-il done 
vrai qu'il suffit d’un petit incident malheureux, d’une 
ombre de ridicule pour tuer l’amour? Que M. Pail- 
leron me permette de n’en rien croire. Sa baronne 
raconte que la vue d'un bouton que son amant avait 
sur le nez l’a guérie un jour d'une grande passion. 
Cette baronne n’était qu'une sotte et une précieuse 
qui n’aimait pas.” 


THE first specimen for the present year of that 
absolutely French institution, the revue, has been 
given, and it is at the Théatre des Variétés, and is 
called Follies of Yesterday. Even the severe critic 
who frowns on opéra bouffe and operette, and 
spectacle, and féerte, allows himself to be amused 
at a revue. He is Parisian in that. A revue, he 
thinks, unlike a féerte, cannot be very cumber- 
some. It is the custom to keep it short. And a 
manager can hardly play more than one revue in 
a year. And moreover, a revue—which should 
always be a bright record, in a genial spirit of 
caricature, of the doings of the year on the stage, 





and sometimes off it—ean be attractive only by 
reason of its wit. It must be satirical, or of 
nothing worth. Those who don’t like it complain 
that its form is always the same, and that is un- 
doubtedly true, but is it easy to imagine any other ? 
There is always a compére, and this personage, at 
bottom, plays the part of a Greek chorus. Authors 
like to vary him; to change his disposition and 
temperament. But there are limits set to these 
changes, and generally, after all their efforts, the 
compere who gossips, explains, and comments will 
be found to be either naive or pleasantly malicions, 
or something between the two. The revue has but 
two acts, and both are brief, and the last of the 
two is devoted by tradition to the parodying of 
pieces which have succeeded notably, or notably 
failed, during the past twelve months. This 
always amuses the Parisians, especially that par- 
ticular public of “ first representations ”—the like 
of which is growing up in London—for it is very 
familiar with theatrical affairs, and sees the fun 
immediately. Here are the scenes of imitation. 
And in the new revue at the Variétés, nothing is 
more successful than Mdlle. Berthe Legrand’s 
imitation of Céline Chaumont, in the Cruche 
Cassée. The gesture, the voice, the very facial 
expression, are admirably given. All that is 
wanting, we are told, to this revue, is more fire in 
the dialogue. The piece is acted better than it is 
written. The wit of the actress is, for the time, 
more considerable than that of the authors. 

La Femme Juge et Partie is the curious title of 
an old comedy just now revived in Paris, as to 
which some curious things may be said. It is by 
Montfleury, and dates from the year 1669. His- 
torians of the stage remember that that was a 
remarkable year for the theatre. On February 5 
Tartuffe was produced at the Palais Royal. 
On March 2 this piece of Montfleury’s at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, which plays such a part in 
the annals of French dramatic literature and 
dramatic performance. In November Monsiewr 
de Porceaugnac was brought out at the Palais 
Royal, and in the same month, at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, a new version of the Festin de Pierre; 
a tragedy by Thomas Corneille; Za Mort d’An- 
nibal; and finally, in December, Britannicus. 
That year, if eclipsed at all, was only eclipsed by 
the year that had gone before it, for 1668 had 
seen the first representations of the Amphitryon, 
of Georges Dandin, of the Avare, and of the 
Plaideurs. A stranger thing, however, than the 
fruitfulness of these two years is the fact that 
La Femme Juge et Partie—the piece just now 
revived—had as great a success as Tartuffe. Both 
at the time were eagerly debated, and Montfleury 
did for his piece what Moliére had already done 
for the Ecole des Femmes: he published an 
apology for his piece, in one act, in the form of 
conversation, apart from action. He called his 
apology Procés de la Femme Juge et Partie, and 
he printed it. M. Sarcey has remarked that 
in the seventeenth century this kind of proceeding 
was not uncommon. 

Emite Averer’s well-known comedy, Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier, has been revived at the 
Frangais for M. Delaunay to appear in the charac- 
ter of Gaston de Presle, the “son-in-law ” indi- 
cated by the title. He is elegant, of course, and 
light and easy in the part, and perhaps especially 
happy in the scene in which the worthy Poirier 
avows to Gaston de Presle his ambition to become 
a peer of France. The ambition appears ridiculous 
to the Marquis, his son-in-law, who addressing 
himself at once to a friend of his own standing, 
asks, either angrily or satirically—as the actor takes 
it—“ Do you know why Henri, Comte de Presle, 
died valiantly in 1505? Do you know,” he goes 
on, sketching in a few words the history of his 
family—* that all this happened—this shedding of 
my ancestor's blood—just that one retired trades- 
man, M. Poirier, might enter the Chamber of 
Peers!” Berton used to throw out that tirade in 
a way that was dramatically effective, but perhaps 
less true to nature than M. Delaunay’s quietness ; 
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for the Marquis, accepting the situation of the rich 
merchant's’ son-in-law, and gilding his seutcheon 
with old Poirier’s money, could hardly allow him- 
self to be violent. 


Tue Gymnase Theatre has given La Famille 
Riquebourg, an old piece of Scribe’s: a piece old 
alike in form and style. There is little but the 
couplets to justiy the title on the play-bill— 
“ comedy-vaudeville.” 

Je dine chez ma Mére—with Achard and Marie 
Legault in the principal characters—has just been 
played, very successfully, at the same theatre 
where Scribe’s old-fashioned piece has met with 
little favour. Mdlle. Legault is said to be par- 
ticularly good in the part once associated with 
Mdlle. Laurentine, a somewhat brilliant actress 
who died prematurely in Italy. 

Fetters is the name of a new drama which has 
been produced, not without success, at the Theatre 
Royal, Bradford. Its author is Mr. Burnley, a 
local writer, and it is said to have a good part for 
Miss Maude Brennan. 


Tue Westminster Boys’ performance of the 
Andria of Terence, one of the comedies of their 
limited repertory, demands mention, but not criti- 
cism. It has been indulgently viewed asa “re- 
production ” which it is late in the day to discuss, 
and the liveliest chronicler of its performance last 
week has contented himself with saying that 
some of the spectators, and those particularly 
who had little Latin, may have wished that 
Terence had condescended to a little more 
“action.” But the author is out of reach of 
criticism. 








MUSIC. 


CRYSTAL PALACE ANTIGONE” ; WEBER 
CONCERT. y 


For the first time since the year 1845, Mendels- 
sohn’s music to Antiyone has been heard as it 
was intended by the composer to be given, and as 
only its proper effect can be realised. It has not 
very unfrequently been given in our concert rooms ; 
Mr. Henry Leslie has more than orce brought it 
forward; it was also performed at the Crystal 
Palace on September 5, 1863; but away from the 
stage much of the beauty and dramatic appro- 
priateness of the music is lost altogether, and few, 
probably, who attended the recent revival of the 
work under Mr. Manns’s direction, which we 
chronicled last week, will care much in future 
about hearing it elsewhere than in a theatre. 

The music to Antigone was written by Men- 
delssohn at the command of the King of Prussia 
during the latter half of the year 1841. The sub- 
ject, it is known, proved very attractive to the 
composer, as is shown also by the rapidity of its 
composition. Sir Julius Benedict, in his sketch 
of the life of Mendelssohn, states that it was com- 
pleted “ within the astonishingly short period of 
eleven days.” Ferdinand Hiller says it was “just 
over a fortnight.” Devrient, in his “ Recollec- 
tions,” gives us some very interesting details as to 
the composition. He tells us that the first idea 
was “ to set the choruses throughout in unison, and 
to recitative interspersed with solos; as nearly as 
possible to intone or recite the words with accom- 
paniments of such instruments only as may be 
supposed in character with the time of Sophocles, 
flutes, tubas, and harps, in the absence o lyres.” 
Mendelssohn at first attempted the composition in 
this manner, but soon gave it up as impracticable, 
finding that a wearisome monotony would in- 
evitably result. He then set about the workin the 
form in which it now exists—for a double-chorus 
of male voices, and with the ordinary accompani- 
ment for a modern orchestra. The traces of the 
first idea may nevertheless be distinguished in the 
great prevalence of unison passages for the voices. 
Of this, the commencements of the choruses “ Orb 
of Helios,” “ Wonders in nature we see and scan,” 
and “Royal Danaé long lived in a tower”, furnish 
examples, 





It requires no little tact on the part of the com- 
poser to avoid monotony in the exclusive employ- 
ment of male voices during so extended a work; 
and here Mendelssohn's unfailing artistic instinct 
served him in good stead. Of the seven numbers 
of which the music consists, there are no two 
which in the least resemble one another, either in 
form or in colouring. The orchestration is dif- 
ferent in nearly every number, and a further relief 
is obtained by the occasional use of solo voices, 
as in the choruses “ How happy they” and “O 
Eros.” 

A special feature of the work is the employment 
in several places of music as an accompaniment to 
spoken dialogue. Some of these passages are 
among the most effective of the whole, and it is 
especially these which miss their aim altogether 
in a concert performance, even though a “ con- 
necting poem” may be read to them. They are 
preeminently and essentially dramatic music, and 
must be heard on the stage. With what care 
they were written we learn from Devrient, who 
says that Mendelssohn “took the utmost pains to 
identify his music with speech in these passages. 
He made me declaim them to him with full 
dramatic expression, when he would stipulate for 
so much rhythmical extension as his music re- 

uired; and when we had determined, after mani- 
fold lengthening and shortening of accents, what 
the declamatory expression was to be, then he 
fixed that of the accompanying music ; but for his 
fine sense of dramatic vitality, these melodramatic 
bits would never have become the masterly things 
they are.” 

With the single exception, perhaps, of the third 
number which, as a whole, is somewhat heavy, 
the whole of the Antigone music is in Men- 
delssohn’s best manner. The climax of the work 
is undoubtedly the Hymn to Bacchus (No. 6), 
“Fair Semele’s high-born son,” a chorus which 
the composer seldom, if ever, surpassed, whether in 
the breadth and dignity of the opening strophe, 
with its effective accompaniment for the brass in- 
struments, or in the brilliant second movement, 
which" works up to such an exciting close 
with its antiphonal cries of ‘‘ Hear us, Bacchus!” 
A charming piece of part-writing is the quartett 
“O Eros ” which introduces the dialogue between 
Antigone and the chorus with some of the melo- 
dramatic music above referred to; while the 
choruses “ Wonders in nature” and “ Royal 
Danaé ” are in totally different styles, little if at 
all inferior. 

The performance at the Crystal Palace, which 
was dramatically under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, and musically under that of 
Mr. Manns, was a most excellent one. The part 
of Antigone was admirably acted and declaimed 
by Miss Geneviéve Ward. Especial mention 
must be made of the perfection with which the 
melodramatic portions of the music were given. 
It is not an easy thing to keep spoken words and 
music exactly together; but nothing could have 
been more precise than the harmony between the 
actor and the orchestra; and the credit for this 
result is equally due to Miss Ward and Mr. Manns, 
Mr. Ryder’s elocution was heard to advantage in 
the important part of Creon, and the remainder of 
the cast was adequately filled as follows :—Ismene, 
Miss Carlisle ; 
Haemon, Mr. Charles Creswick ; Tiresias, Mr. A. 
Matthison; Sentinel, Mr. H. Russell; Messenger, 
Mr. Hallows ; and Chorus Speaker, Mr. Dolman. 


It is with the musical part of the performance, 
however, that this notice is more immediately 
concerned ; and of this it is difficult to speak too 
highly. That the Crystal Palace band, under Mr, 
Manns’s direction, did the fullest possible justice 
to the orchestral accompaniments, may almost be 
taken as a matter of course; it was by no means 
so certain that the vocal part of the work would 
be equally well rendered. Such, however, was 
the fact. An excellent amateur chorus of forty 
voices had been carefully trained under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Gadsby, and, with the exception 


Eurydice, Miss Maria Daly ;' 








of one very trifling slip, they were perfect through- 
out the afternoon. This is the more to their credit 
when it is remembered that they had to sing the 
whole of their music from memory, and that, un- 
like a professional chorus, not one of them had 
probably ever trodden the boards before, and 
therefore they might not unnaturally, at least to 
some extent, have been suffering from “ stage 
fright.” No symptoms of this, however, were 
apparent, and they sang throughout not merely 
with accuracy, but with a hearty enthusiasm and 
evident enjoyment of their work, which did one 
good to hear, and which certainly contrasted 
favourably with the average eflorts of operatic 
choruses, 

A word or two should be added with reference 
to the scenic arrangements, As it was impossible 
to carry out strictly the ancient Greek plan of 
placing the chorus in the orchestra, the stage was 
divided, the back part of the flooring being raised 
to a height of three steps. On this raised stage 
the actors cs while the chorus occupied 
the lower level, in the middle of which stood the 
altar to Bacchus. To those acquainted with the 
ancient Greek tragedies it is superfluous to add 
that there was no break in the action, the intervals 
between the scenes being filled by the singing of 
the choruses. 

The complete success of the production of 
Antigone will doubtless encourage the directors of 
the Crystal Palace in their already expressed in- 
tention to produce also the Oedepus at Colonos, 
which has never yet been heard on the stage in 
this country, and which is as a whole even more 
dramatic in style than its companion work. If 
its rendering is at all equal to that of the tragedy 
just produced, there will be no fear of any lack of 
appreciation on the part of the public. 





Last Saturday being the anniversary of Weber's 
birthday, the programme of the concert for the 
afternoon was exclusively selected from that com- 

oser’s works, and seldom, if ever, has a more 
interesting scheme been brought forward than 
that presented on this occasion. Weber's strongest 
= was undoubtedly the dramatic element of 
is genius; and, had it been practicable, perhaps 
the fittest commemoration of him would have 
been an adequate representation of one of his 
great operas. Failing this, however, which for 
several reasons would have been difficult—the 
chief being that they are so essentially German 
in character that they lose more than perhaps 
any other operas excepting Wagner’s when pre- 
sented in another language—the directors did well 
to bring forward a selection of his instrumental 
and vocal works ; for it need hardly be said that 
Weber, though chiefly, is by no means exclu- 
sively a dramatic composer. His pianoforte works 
are known and prized by all players; his songs 
with piano comprise many most exquisite speci- 
mens of the German “ Lied; ” and his part-songs, 
especially those for male voices, though (with 
the single exception of “ Liitzow’s Wild Hunt”) 
comparatively unknown in this country, are in 
the composer's native land familiar to every 
“ Mannergesangverein,” and many of them have 
indeed become national airs. 

The secret of Weber's great popularity lies in 
the at times almost magical charm of his melody, 
and in the simple truth of his expression. He 
always appears to have worked best and produced 
the most striking result when he was inspired by 
some suitable text; and hence his instrumental 
works, with all their beauties, must on the whole 
be ranked as inferior to his vocal compositions. 
From these, of course, his overtures must be ex- 
cepted ; but here, as in so many other cases, the 
exception proves the rule, because it was his in- 
variable custom to use for these overtures themes 
taken from the works to which they are prefixed. 
To give one instance—in the overture to Oberon, 
with which Saturday's concert concluded, the in- 
troductory adagio contains subjects from the 
chorus “ Light as fairy foot can fall,” and from the 
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march in the third finale; while the following 
allegro is founded on the quartett “ Over the dark 
blue waters,” Huon’s song “ From boyhood trained 
in tented field,” Reiza’s scena “Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,” and Puck's solo “Spirits of 
air.” Of the skill with which these are combined 
into one homogeneous whole, it is impossible to 
speak too highly ; but it is none the less true that 
the first inspiration came in writing vocal and not 
instrumental music. 

Three important instrumental works by Weber 
were brought forward for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday; two of which had 
most probably never before been heard in this 
country. These were the overture to Peter 
Schmoll and the adagio and rondo from the con- 
certo for bassoon and orchestra. The overture 
was written in 1801, when the composer was only 
fifteen years of age, and remodelled six years later, 
when it rec8ived the form in which we now know 
it. Though inferior, as might be expected, to the 
later overtures, it still contains within itself the 
germs of Weber’s style. The second subject of 
the allegro is very similar in its character to one 
of the chief melodies of the overture to the Ruler 
of the Spirits. 

The concerto for bassoon was a most interesting 
novelty. There is probably no instrument in the 
orchestra (excepting the drum) which is so diffi- 
cult to render effective in a solo as the bassoon. 
The peculiar quality of its tone, and its low 
register, alike throw obstacles in the composer's 
way. Weber appears to have had a most inti- 
mate knowledge of the special capacities of all the 
instruments, and there are very few for which at 
some period of his life he did not write solos. It 
is to be regretted that the present concerto was 
curtailed by'the omission of the first movement ; 
for the adagio and rondo which were performed 
were so excellent as to excite a desire to hear also 
the first allegro. The solo part was played by Mr. 
W. Wotton, who has for a considerable time oc- 
cupied the responsible and honourable post of first 
bassoon in the Crystal Palace band, and who is 
well known as one of the finest players on this 
difficult instrument. On the present occasion he 
fully justified his reputation. No finer perform- 
ance could be denial, whether as regards purit 
of tone, correctness of execution, or artistic finis 
of style. It is so seldom that a chance is afforded 
of speaking of the individual members of Mr. 
Manns’s unrivalled orchestra, that we gladly em- 
brace the opportunity when it presents itself. 

The third special novelty of the concert was 
the second of the two symphonies which Weber 
wrote. It must be admitted at once that sym- 

honic writing was certainly not the composer's 
orte. The present work contains charming ideas, 
but is altogether lacking in the unity of style 
which a symphony requires. It is more like a 
fantasia for the orchestra than anything else. The 
best movement is certainly the adagio, in which 
the irregularity of form and the want of skilful 
development is of less consequence than in the 
first and last movements. Though it is impossible 
to consider the symphony in any respect a great 
work, its introduction on the present occasion was 
most appropriate. It helped the audience to form 
an idea of what Weber could not do, as well as of 
what he could; and although the work is not 
likely to be soon repeated, we are grateful for the 
opportunity of making acquaintance with it at 
this concert. Weber's reputation stands far too 
high to sustain injury because his symphonic 
writings will not rank with his operatic works. 

As a composer for the piano, Weber holds a 
deservedly high position. Himself a player of 
the first order, he did much towards enlarging 
the technical resources of his instrument. The 
first employment, at least to any considerable 
extent, of rapid octave passages, and of chords ex- 
tending over a tenth, is due to him, and the first 
idea of many of Thalberg’s special effects is to 
be found in his works. His sonatas are somewhat 
weak in construction, but of such exceeding beauty 





that their mere technical defects are overlooked. 
His two concertos and his “ Concert-Stiick,” in 
spite of the progress of pianoforte playing since 
they were written, are still worthy the attention 
of virtuosi. The last-named piece has been, one 
might almost say, ridden to death during the 
last twenty years. Without in the least under- 
rating its great merits, we are inclined to think 
the second concerto (in E flat) even superior 
from a musical point of view, though (perhaps 
because of its greater difficulty) it has been much 
neglected by pianists. Mr. Franklin Taylor did 
well, therefore, to revive it last Saturday, instead 
of playing its more popular but hackneyed com- 
panion. His performance was in all respects 
admirable. Not merely were the technical diffi- 
culties with which the composition abounds 
overcome with the greatest apparent ease, but 
there was genuine artistic feeling in the playing. 
Mr. Taylor has always been a most correct and 
conscientious player ; but he was formerly unmis- 
takeably cold. This reproach, however, can no 
longer be applied to him. While as neat and 
finished as ever, there is an amount of expression 
about his playing which was formerly wanting. 
His powers are maturing every year, and he has 
certainly never been heard to greater advantage 
than at this concert. Besides the concerto, he 
also played the popular “Invitation to the 
Waltz.” 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the 
vocal music, which was hardly less interesting, 
from its varied and representative character, than 
the instrumental. It is happily superfluous to 
= such well-known artists as Mdme, Edith 

Vynne and Mr. W..H. Cummings, and it will 
therefore be sufficient to say that the lady sang 
the scena “ Softly sighs” from the Freischiitz, and 
the charming little song “ Lonely in the evening 
straying” (“ Einsam bin ich nicht alleine”) from 
Preciosa, and that Mr. Cummings gave the romance 
from the first Act of Euryanthe, and the remark- 
ably fine but little known “ Farewell to Life” 
from the “ Leyer und Schwert.” The Orystal 
Palace choir sang the “Gipsy Chorus” from 
Preciosa, and two of the finest part-songs from 
“ Leyer und Schwert; ” “ Bright sword of Liberty ” 
and “ Liitzow’s Wild Hunt” were also given by 
the gentlemen of the choir. The overture to 
Oberon, as mentioned above, concluded one of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the present series. 

The next concert will take place on January 15, 
when Spohr’s overture to the Fall of Babylon, 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony, and a new 
“ Magnificat ” for solos, chorus and orchestra, by 
the writer of the present article, will be included 
in the programme. EBENEZER PRovt. 





HERR WILHELMS gave a first and farewell concert 
on Friday week last at St. James’s Hall, when a 
very interesting programme was presented, includ- 
ing Svendsen’s string quartett in A minor, and the 
variations from Schubert’s. quartett in D minor, 
—— by the concert-giver, and Messrs Pollitzer, 

erbini, and Daubert; a selection from Ernst and 
Heller's “ Pensées Fugitives” for piano and violin, 
given by Madame Essipoff and Shem Wilhelmj ; 
Schumann’s trio in D minor, in which Messrs. 
Oscar Beringer, Wilhelmj, and Daubert took part ; 
Ernst’s “ Hungarian Airs,” played by Herr Wi 


helmj; pianoforte solos by Madame Essipoff, and_ 


vocal music by Mdlle. Nita Gaetano and Signor 
Urio. Sir Julius Benedict was the conductor. 


Spectra Christmas services are being held in St. 
Anne’s Church, Soho. The first took place last 
Wednesday, and the second is announced for next 
Wednesday evening (the 29th). A portion of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio is to be sung as the 
anthem. 


From the Liverpool papers we learn that the 
Town Council of that town have lately taken a 
step which does not say much for their appre- 
ciation of music. It appears that Mr. W. T. Best, 
the organist of the Town Hall, has recently adopted 





the excellent plan of annotating the programmes 
of his organ recitals, and consequently applied 
to the Town Council for an increased allowance 
for printing. The report in the paper before . 
us states that “the committee, however, con- 
sidered annotations unnecessary, and therefore 
did not agree to the increased expenditure.” It 
would, we think, have been just as reasonable had 
the committee considered the organ recitals them- 
selves “ unn ;’ and therefore refused the 
payment of the organist’s salary. The additional 
expense could not have been large, and as Mr. 
Best's recitals are certainly of a nature to raise 
the taste of the Liverpool public, the least the 
Town QOouncil could have done would have been 
to assist, instead of throwing obstacles in the way 
of their artistic education. Some of the annotated 
programmes are before us, and having examined 
them, we can say most decidedly that even if 
“unnecessary,” they are valuable aids to the 
audience in the comprehension of the music, being 
(as might indeed be expected from a musician like 
Mr. Best) excellently written. 


At the Hofoperntheater in Vienna, the second 
of the series of Wagner operas, Lohengrin, was 
given on the 15th inst. The opera was first per- 
formed in Vienna on August 19, 1858, and during 
the seventeen years which have elapsed since that 
date, it has been given in that city 114 times. 


Max Brvcu’s most recent composition, the 
cantata Arminius for chorus, solo voices, orchestra, 
and organ was performed for the first time on the 
4th inst. at the third subscription-concert at 
Barmen, under the direction of the composer. 


M. Lovis Brassry, professor of the piano at the 
Conservatoire at Brussels, and M. Wieniawski, the 
violinist, are giving this winter a series of chamber 
concerts at Brussels, under the title of Union 
Instrumentale, after the model of our Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


JOHANNES Brauas has received an invitation to 
conduct the next Lower Rhenish Musical Festival, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and to produce on that occa- 
sion one of his larger compositions, 
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